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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———==———— 

HE state of Ireland is still the great anxiety of the Govern- 
ment, and is, we fear, an increasing rather than a diminish- 
ing anxiety. The area of disturbance spreads, and the intensity 
of it grows. We believe that the Government have not yet 
decided on their immediate course, and we trust it may not be to 
call Parliament together again to suspend laws in the name of 
jaw, but rather to use the existing law—including, of course, the 
use of the Army, whenever and wherever it is necessary—for 
the enforcement of authority and the suppression of violence. 
It may be that the Government will take a different view, and 
we admit that the temptation to put an end as speedily as 
possible, and with the minimum of actual display of force, to 
outrages on public order, is a very strong one. But we believe 
that if that course gains something in the present, it loses more 
in the future, through the injury thus done to the reverence for 
law and liberty. “ Any one can govern with a state of siege,” 
but every one who governs with a state of siege finds the diffi- 
culty of governing, without it, one that steadily grows upon 
his hands. Mr. Parnell is accumulating for himself a terrible 
moral responsibility, in fomenting this popular ill-feeling against 
the most strenuously reforming Government which Ireland 
ever had, and to all appearances, chiefly for the very reason 
that Mr. Parnell cannot trust it to leave Irish grievances un- 

redressed. 


The “Boycott incident,” the principal event of the week 
in Ireland, was and, for that matter, may still be a 
very dangerous one. We. have described the main facts 
elsewhere, and it is clear from them that but for Mr. Forster’s 
nerve in grasping the situation strongly, and putting down 
incitements to civil war by main force, the long-threatened 
civil war would have broken out. The men of Cavan and 
Monaghan did intend to invade Mayo in hundreds, with rifles, 
torescue Lord Erne’s agent from his “ state of siege,” and to “read 
the agitators a lesson ;” and the men of Mayo did intend to 
gather in thousands, also with rifles, and punish the “ invaders.” 
That, in Ireland, would mean civil war in its worst form,—war 
with religions hatred in it; and the action of Government 
in prohibiting the invasion, but offering an escort for any 
number of labourers Captain Boycott might require, and in 
despatching a body of cavalry at once to the disturbed dis- 
trict, was wisely energetic. If appearances may be trusted, it 
has, moreover, been successful. The fifty labourers have not 
been attacked en route to Ballinrobe, though they have been 
hooted, and the leaders of the Mayo peasantry have advised 
them to treat the “British despotism with contempt.” It is 
Probable, therefore, that an attack will be avoided; but the in- 
cident reveals the strained condition of feeling between Ulster 
and Connaught, and a hatred not based upon any difference 
about tenure, Up to Friday at four o’clock, no bloodshed had 
been reported. 


" The Lord Mayor’s Day is, as the French Ambassador said on 
uesday, one of the most English things in England, and pro- 





bably it was never more thoroughly English than under the 
presidency of its new,—some say its first,—Irish Lord Mayor, 
Alderman M‘Arthur. Whatever the faults or excellences of 
Lord Beaconsfield, no one either expected or discovered in his 
speeches any of the special characteristics of an English states- 
man, and the colleagues of Lord Beaconsfield were apt to ac- 
commodate themselves to the taste which he had formed in 
them. This year, however, everything was natural, simple, and 
straightforward. The Lord Chancellor (Lord Selborne) talked 
of the two pillars of the State, Liberty and Law, and insisted, 
in the usual English way, that while the law ought always to 
be in course of improvement, it was essential to liberty that 
law, while it exists, should be strictly obeyed. Lord Granville 
was the single speaker who made any reference to party ques- 
tions, and that was only in an ironical allusion to Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech at Taunton, which he described, in Lord Beacons- 
field’s language, as a flight of the October political wild-geese 
in the far west. And Lord Hartington, in returning thanks 
for the House of Commons, bore his testimony to the patience, 
knowledge, and ability displayed by a very large proportion of 
its Members during the last Session, trying and difficult as that 
Session certainly was. _ 


But the most English of speeches was the Prime Minister’s, 
grave, dignified, and hopeful, and without a single flash of party 
feeling, but certainly not sanguine, and in relation to Irish 
politics a speech of warning. We have said so much of the Irish 
portion of his speech elsewhere, that here we need only add that 
he referred to the deep disappointment of the Government that 
the abundant harvest had not allayed the dangerous symptoms 
of agitation in Ireland, and lamented that some legitimate and 
other more questionable political objects were now being pursued 
there, “ by means that cannot for a moment pretend to be 
legitimate, and are incompatible with the first conditions of a 
well-constituted society.” “It is not England,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, that is now being punished for England’s former 
sins towards Ireland, “it is Ireland herself.’ Those who wish 
to fulfil their legal agreements “find themselves obstructed by 
menace, by intimidation, and by crimes which are a disgrace to 
any country.” Anxious as the Government are to improve the 
land law, they recognise “the priority of the duty, before any 
other, of enforcing the law for the purposes of order.” In 
relation to South Africa, Mr. Gladstone implied more than he 
avowed of disapproval of the Colonial war now being waged by 
the settlers of the Cape, which the Government view “ with 
great anxiety.” And on the Eastern Question, Mr. Gladstone 
took up, as he has always taken up, the impregnable position of 
carrying out the many unfulfilled conditions of the Treaty of 
Berlin,—those, we mean, adapted to strengthen the living 
States of the Balkan peninsula, and to rescue the living popu- 
lations of the dead States from their living death. The German 
Press call this a change of front on Mr. Gladstone’s part. They 
might as well call it a change of front in Prince Bismarck, when 
he threatens to resign. 


Sir William Harcourt had an amusing little brush with the 
Sheriffs,—one of whom, Alderman Fowler, M.P. for the City of 
London, is a strong Conservative,—when he declared that he 
thought Gog and Magog must have been the primeval Sheriffs 
of the City. He added that he could not conceive why Mr. 
Alderman Fowler should take such pains to entertain hospitably 
the Liberal Administration, unless it were on the same principle 
on which Masters of Foxhounds are careful to preserve the 
covers, and not to hunt the young cubs before their time. The 
political cub-hunting will hardly begin before February, and in 
the meantime the health and comfort of the Liberal litter are 
matters of benevolent interest to the political sportsmen of the 
Tory party. Cub-hunting, however, with Sir William Harcourt 
for cub, is likely to end in the loss of more Tory foxhounds than 
Liberal foxes. 
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The Ferry Ministry in France has fallen and risen again, and 
now sits in a slightly dazed condition. The Chamber was re- 
opened on November 9th with a speech from M. Jules Ferry, 
in which he defended the dissolution of the unauthorised 
monasteries, but promised to spare the nunneries till a new law 
had been passed, declared that the first Bills taken up must be 
those on Education, and promised a variety of useful measures. 
He ended by demanding for his Ministry “ not toleration, but 
co-operation.” The Chamber, which had remained gloomy 
under his address, responded to it by ordering, by 263 to 
108, an investigation into the conduct of General Cissey, 
in opposition to the Government, which wished the inquiry 
to be judicial only; and then, by 200 to 166, insisted on 
postponing the Bills on Education to the Bills for the purific: - 
tion of the Magistracy. The Cabinet, rightly we think, re- 
garded the latter vote as equivalent to one of no confidence, and 
at once resigned. President Grévy, however, threatened a dis- 
solution, M. Gambetta pressed the Ministry to remain, and on 
Thursday the Cabinet withdrew its resignation, and took a direct 
vote of confidence, which was passed, after a debate in which M. 
Clémenceau severely attacked the Ministry, by 297 to 131. The 
question of the priority of the Bills remains, however, undeter- 
mined, and the Cabinet has had a most severe shake. 


The sitting on Thursday was marked by a deplorable 
incident. M. Baudry d’Asson, an ardent Legitimist, had 
on Tuesday called the Government a “Government of 
pick -locks” (“des crocheteurs”), and was excluded, 
in punishment, from the sittings. He appeared in his 
place, nevertheless, and was ordered by the President to 
retire. He refused, upon which M. Gambetta, to give him time 
to reflect, suspended the sitting. On the resumption of busi- 
ness, M. Baudry d’Asson still remaining, the President ordered 
the guard to remove him; but M. d’Asson’s friends resisted, 
the soldiers, who were unarmed, were hustled and their epaulets 
torn, and it was only by direct fighting that the guard were 
enabled to carry off the prisoner. A renewal of the scene is 
threatened, but as M. Baudry d’Asson, who was sentenced to 
three days’ imprisonment, was released on Thursday night, it is 
probable he has given some promise to obey the rules. The 
incident looks very serious, because soldiers were employed ; but 
it has occurred in our own House of Commons, in Feargus 
O’Connor’s case, and M. Baudry d’Asson, as a Legitimist, has 
no popular strength behind him. It is evident, however, from 
this scene and the language used in the Senate, that the feel- 
ings of the minority have been dangerously roused by the execu- 
tion of the March Decrees. ‘They are ready for civil war, if 
only the Republic may be overthrown. It should not be for- 
gotten that they sit in Paris and not in Versailles, and that 
their violence may rouse violence on the other side. 


Mr. Bourke, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs under the 
late Government, delivered himself on Thursday, at King’s 
Lynn, of a very fierce speech. He declared that the Treaty of 
Berlin was only a substitute for the Treaty of San Stefano, and 
by no means a Treaty in accordance with justice or sound 
policy. That is from Tories a new view, and Mr. Bourke 
evidently propounds it to justify the attack on Mr. Gladstone 
for carrying out a Tory Treaty. The Continent, he continued, 
was bewildered at Mr. Gladstone’s accession to power, and at 
his wanton and unmerited insult to Austria, and we had yet to 
see the result of the pompous appeal to the Courts of Europe 
to coerce Turkey. Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to ascend the 
Boyana River was a “ paltry, piratical proposal, against a 
friendly Power,” while the subsequent proposition to seques- 
trate Smyrna was “the act of a thief or a pirate.” “ War it 
was to be, and it was to be the war of a brigand.”’ “ Hostes, hi 
sunt qui nobis aut quibus nos publice bellum decrevimus. 
Caeteri, latrones et praedones sunt.” The great Naval 
Demonstration is the greatest failure on record. Did Mr. 
Bourke’s Government declare war on Afghanistan, before it 
entered the country, seized its capital, deported its King, and 
threatened military execution to all who resisted? If not, by 
his own argument,—latrones et praedones sunt. My. Bourke evi- 
dently was so exacerbated by the necessity of defending Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy and Lord Salisbury’s statements in the 
last Parliament, that he has not yet recovered himself, and 
sees men as trees walking. How often in India have we carried 
out a treaty by sending troops into the defeated State to 
ensure the due fulfilment of the compact? How else do we 
take possession of ceded colonies ? 





The Colonial Office received on Tuesday a very om 
telegram from the Cape. The “ officer administering n° 
Government” writes, on November 3rd, that the « peal the 
not improved” since the last despatch. Brigadier Clarke : 
not succeed in his attack on the Basutos above Mafeten = 
was compelled to retire into that place, with a logs of i 
killed or missing and eight wounded. The Basuto loss elt 
“unknown,” the colonial forces having, in plain English tn 
compelled to retire precipitately. Various chiefs are mentioned 
who are still faithful, or doubtful, but when the Cape Gove 
ment acknowledges defeat, and its own apprehensions ag rive 
position, the situation may be accepted as serious, Rein 
forcements are being urged forward and the farmers esto) 
out, but the colonists are evidently overstrained, and 
serious defeat may call all native Africa into the fal, 
The Government have been compelled, it is admitteg > 
the telegram, to rearm the Fingoes,—that is, to arm black a 
in order to kill other black men for resenting being disarmed, 
No application is made for troops; but it is clear that the Con. 
dition of success for the Bartle Frere policy is victory, which 
is not being achieved. 


The Russian Government seems to believe that it has at lag 
discovered the secret of the Nihilist organisation. At least, it 
has allowed telegrams to be forwarded from which it appears 
that an acte d’accusation has heen published in St. Petersburg 
with a history of the plot. As was suspected, the violent i 
tion of the Nihilists numbered very few persons, at whose head 
was one Goldenberg, a Jew, who assassinated Prince Krapot- 
kine, the Governor of Kharkoff, and when arrested first made 
a full confession and then committed suicide. 'T'wo other Jens 
are now under trial, and so convinced is Count Melikoff of the 
Jewish origin of the conspiracy, that he adheres to the orde 
banishing the Jews from St. Petersburg, in the teeth, it is stated, 
of remonstrances from all the Continental Ambassadors, He 
had much better accord to the Jews, who number at least three 
millions in Russia, all the privileges of Russians. The dislike 
of the race for the Romanoffs, which is of such standing that 
it is mentioned in “ Coningsby,” has become an important 
factor in Russian politics and finance, and seems to 
have been intensified by the distinct Jswish friendship for 
Turkey. An almost maniacal feeling of hatred for the Russian 
Government flashes out now and then in the Jewish papers of 
London, and Jews control or influence half the Press and all 
the Bourses of the Continent. This is becoming noticed in Ger. 
many, till an anti-Jewish petition of a very strong kind—it 
suggests expulsion, we believe, but we have not seen the text— 
has received 200,000 signatures. Jews “survived the Pharaohs,” 
and are not to be put down by persecution, but their political 
action is attracting angry attention all over the Continent. 


Sir Bartle Frere was entertained by his friends at a public 
banquet on Saturday at Willis’s Rooms, Sir R. Temple taking 
the chair, and pouring out a flood of eulogy upon the guest of 
the evening. We have quoted some sentences from his speech 
elsewhere, from which it appears that Sir Bartle Frere possesses 
not only all the virtues, but all the qualities which make up the 
true hero. Sir Bartle, in his speech of acknowledgment, thanked 
everybody, declared that his principle was to maintain order and 
security, irrespective of party considerations—he should hare 
added, or any other considerations—and warmly eulogised the 
Cape Colonists, wko were, he said, descendants of Englishmen and 
of those who resisted Alva, and of the French Huguenots, and 
“animated by a patriotism as pure, a humanity as wide, anda 
courage as heroic” as those of our forefathers who maintainedthe 
liberties of England. That description, though glowing, needs 4 
little further definition. The Puritans maintained the liberties 
of Englishmen, but they also governed Irishmen. It is in the 
second capacity, perhaps, that Sir Bartle Frere thinks the 
Cape Colonists so like them. Sir Bartle had the grace to admit 
that the success of the Cape policy is not yet perceptible, aul 
the ill-grace to say self-government was forced upon the Cape. 
Well, the Colonists have only to state formally their eagemess 
to resign it, and her Majesty’s Government will be relieved of 
a great difficulty. . 


The latest telegram from Constantinople (Friday) reports 
that the Albanian leaders had agreed to surrender Dulcigno t? 
the Montenegrins, but there is no confirmation of this new 
from the spot where “ negotiations” are still pursuing their 
terminable course. The Turkish newspapers in Constantinople 
quote the Albanian League and the Kurdish League as associa: 
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ultan, and bearing testimony to his fore- 
- pawl It is by no means impossible, neverthe- 
sight ant aa intrigue by which the Albanians have been so 
= ‘ly played off against Europe may end in Albanian 
independence. ar ga ; 

We are glad to see that the Liberals of Carnarvonshire have 

nested Mr. William Rathbone, formerly M.P. for Liverpool, 
who canvassed South-West Lancashire with so much public 

irit last spring in the Liberal interest, and made so gallant a 

ht for the seat, to take the place of Mr. Watkin Williams as 
a candidate in the election about to take place. Mr. Rath- 
pone is a man who will have great weight in any Parliament in 
which he sits, and he has deserved well of the Liberals, in fighting 
a desperate battle, though a losing battle, on their behalf. In 
(arnarvonshire, there is every reason to hope that he will fight 
a winning battle, and that while the Bench has gained an ex- 
cellent Judge, the Liberals in Parliament will not lose anything 
jn authority or power. aoe 

The Times has written a set attack on the new Oxford Stat- 
utes for the revision of the duties of the University Professors, 
but we should be sorry to pass as yet any deliberate judgment 
on their effect, for they need study, aud, perhaps, some dis- 
cussion too, before one can clearly grasp what their net result 
will be. We shall publish a letter of some interest on this 
subject, showing how hasty and unintelligent the Times’ article 
was, next week. It may be that the new statutes attempt to 
bind down the Professors too closely. It may be that the creation 
of a new authority for keeping the Professors steadily to their 
work, and enforcing more than mere teaching,—the periodical 
examination of the taught,—has been conceived in a spirit 
somewhat too jealous, though we are quite convinced that 
the leisurely view of these Professorships is wholly unsound. 
But this appears to be clear,—that it is the tendency of 
the new regulations for creating “Councils of Faculties” to 
secure a better organisation and centralisation of the studies 
of the University, and to give the Professors their full share of 
influence over the organisation of those studies. If this should 
—as it well may—result in securing for the highest teachers of 
the University a more definite influence over the whole course 
of study and of examination, one of the greatest defects of the 
present Oxford system,—which gives all the substantial in- 
fluence in the University to very young men,—will be in a fair 
way for remedy. no 

Lord Rosebery’s Rectorial address to the students of the 
University of Aberdeen, delivered yesterday week, was evidently 
one of much more mark and originality than the public is 
accustomed to expect from this sort of deliverance. Its chief 
point was the need for more special study of Scottish history, 
and the effect of the address was to persuade the students that 
if the Earl of Rosebery could but take up the subject himself, 
he would make a more brilliant Professor of Scottish History 
than any professed student amongst them. “ Scotland,” said 
Lord Rosebery, “ while she had a history, developed a striking 
character, but no material prosperity. But from the moment 
she ceased to have a history, she developed a material prosperity 
so marvellous as completely to obliterate her national character. 
Until the Union of the Crowns, the Scots’ nation were only 
known as a turbulent race of hardy heroes,—poor, indeed, but 
because they preferred poverty to dependence, and were will- 
ing to sacrifice their castles and their crops to prevent the 
invader having a home or subsistence on Scottish soil... ... 
The very policy of Scotland required for the defence of the 
kingdom that its most fertile portion should be a desert, in- 
capable of yielding food to the invader. We hear much 
of the heroism of Russia in burning Moscow. What, then, are 
we to say of the Scots? Why, for two centuries, Scotland fur- 
nished a succession of burning Moscows. .... . It was as if the 
Italians had made Lombardy a desert, in order to starve out the 
incursions of the Northern nations.” If Scotland has ceased to 
have a history, she has not ceased to have a genius for history. 
No genius is greater than the Scottish genius in grasping and 
delineating the broad features of national life,—witness Sir 
Walter Scott, Lord Macaulay, Carlyle. And Lord Rosebery 
evidently has it in him to increase the list of men remarkable 
tor their grasp of historic character. 


South Austria was visited on Tuesday, the 9th inst., with a 
Severe earthquake, which was felt from Vienna to Trieste, and 
as far eastward as Serajevo. Its greatest violence was, 
however, expended on Agram, the capital of Croatia, where 
three shocks oecurred at intervals, the second of which lasted 


an hour. The third shock destroyed part of the cathedral, and 
shook the remainder, brought down two churches, three palaces, 
and the prisou, and damaged every private house, so that the 
passage of vehicles is forbidden, lest the houses should come 
down. The shocks recurred on Thursday, compelling the 
people to camp in the streets, and the damage, excluding the 
cathedral, is estimated at £300,000. Agram is not considered 
within the “ earthquake belt.” 


Mr. Joseph Thomson, the young African explorer who, at the 
early age of twenty-two, was called upon to head the expedition 
to Lake Tanganyika, in consequence of the death of Mr. Keith 
Johnston soon after the start from Zanzibar, described his ex- 
pedition on Monday night, at a very interesting meeting of the 
Geographical Society. He had the good-fortune to conduct a 
party of 150 men to Tanganyika and back to the Indian Ocean 
without losing a single man after the death of his chief, and 
the still better fortune to verify the prediction of Stanley, made 
in 1876, that the lake Tanganyika would soon again overflow 
its bar, and fill the old channel of the Lukuga, long left dry, 
with its waters. Mr. Thomson discovered that this event had 
actually happened, and that the Lukuga once more drains the 
Tanganyika lake into the Lualaba, or, as it is now often called, 
the Livingstone. Lieutenant Cameron saw the lake, in 1874, 
before the river had risen near to the height of the bar, Mr. 
Stanley saw it, in 1876, when a rise of three feet would have 
brought it back into its old channel, while Mr. Thomson appar- 
ently has seen it filling its old channel, and flowing with a full, 
rapid stream. 

The trial of Thomas Wheeler for the murder of Mr. Anstie, 
at Marshbank, near St. Alban’s, has resulted, as everybody 
expected, in the conviction of the prisoner, whose identity was 
sworn to by one woman, who pointed him out amongst several 
others, while all the circumstantial evidence ran conclusively in 
the same direction. When sentence was passed by Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, the prisoner fell on his knees and, according to one 
account, gabbled out the Lord’s Prayer, and then, rising, began 
to launch forth into invective against the witnesses who had 
testified to the facts of the case. He has since confessed his 
guilt, and declared that plunder was his only object, and that if 
he had some bad-feeling against his victim, that had nothing to 
do with the robbery and murder. The most curious feature of 
the murder is the extraordinarily little care taken by the mur- 
derer to conceal his identity from the women in the house. He 
seems to have hardly realised that it is in the least degree diffi- 
cult to conceal the authorship of a great crime, or that any one 
has much interest in exposing it. He was evidently enraged 
at his conviction, as though it were a result on which he had 
not calculated. And yet he was conscious of his guilt. Are there 
many who, being conscious of guilt, really count on impunity ? 

At a distribution of prizes to the Art classes at Chesterfield 
on Thursday night, a letter was read from Mr. John Ruskin, in 
answer to a request that he would come to deliver a lecture. 
Mr. Ruskin said, “I could not if I would go to Chesterfield, and 
doubt whether I would if I could. I do not hire myself out, 
like brainless, long-tongued puppies, for filthy ducats. You 
want me to make money for you; then you will tolerate advice. 
Hath not Chesterfield a steeple abomination, and is it not the 
home of that arch-abomination-creator, Stephenson? To him 
we are indebted for the screeching, howling, shrieking fiends, 
fit for Pandemonium, called locomotives, that disfigure the 
loveliest spots of God’s land.” After giving the students some 
advice, Mr. Ruskin continued, “ My good young people, this is 
pre-eminently the foolishest notion you can get into your empty 
little egg-shells of heads, that you can be a Titian, a Raphael, 
or a Phidias. But because you cannot be great, that is no 
reason why you should not aspire to greatness. Don’t study 
art because it will pay, and don’t ask for pay because you study 
art. Art will make you all wiser and happier, and is worth 
paying for. This advice is better than money.” In the latter 
part of this letter, Mr. Ruskin, though grotesquely savage, after 
his favourite mannerism of the moment, is at least rational. 
But in the earlier part he is both irrational and, as we think, 
impious too. Who ever heard of dogs, long-tongued or other- 
wise, hiring themselves out? And why is it worse to take money, 
if a man finds it needful to do so, for delivering a lecture, than for 
writing in the Nineteenth Century ? If George Stephenson is an 
enemy of mankind for discovering the locomotive, what shall we 
call Providence for giving us George Stephenson? Mr. Ruskin 
should cultivate sobriety of mind. 





Consols were on Friday 99} to 99%. | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—————— 
MR. GLADSTONE AT GUILDHALL. 


N R. GLADSTONE'’S speech at Guildhall is not the worse, 

rather is it the better, for its complete simplicity. 
What was wanted was the exhibition of a firm, hope- 
ful, and resolute attitude of mind in the Government, in 
relation both to its Irish policy and to its foreign policy, not any 
new or startling statement. From time to time the country 
wishes to know distinctly how its statesmen bear themselves 
with regard to the anxiety of the hour; and the less change 
there is in the mode of their bearing, the more the country 
realises that they are speaking and acting now just as they 
spoke and acted three months ago, the better we are 
all pleased. Mr. Gladstone -has shown us that the Cabinet, 
though encountering many difficulties, is not daunted by 
those difficulties; that it has not changed any one of its 
purposes; that it has not changed its mind as to the 
best instruments for carrying out these purposes; that 
it stands where it stood, and hopes to produce the best effects 
by steadily persevering in the lines it had chosen for itself. 
There is no novelty in such a communication ; but just because 
there is no novelty in it, it is satisfactory. We did not wish 
for a great sensation, which, indeed, would hardly have been 
possible unless it had been a disagreeable sensation. But we 
did wish to know that there was no vacillation, no discourage- 
ment, no squeezability in the Government on any important 
point. And this we have actually learned. 

For our own parts, the only shadow of a shade of 
difference of tone whieh we could have desired to see 
in the Prime Minister’s speech, has reference to the sen- 
tences concerning what is ordinarily called “coercion ” 
in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone said, not at all doubtfully, that 
it was the duty of the Government to enforce the law as 
it stands, before asking for any new powers. He said, too, 
with equally praiseworthy clearness, that the obligation of the 
Government to protect every citizen in the enjoyment of 
his life and property, might, under certain circumstances, 
compel the Government to ask for an increase of power; 
and that although they declined to anticipate that con- 
tingency, and would not imagine it to exist “until it was 
proved by the clearest demonstration,’ yet that if such a 
demonstration were afforded, the Government would not 
shrink from acting on the obligation this would entail. All that 
is perfectly satisfactory, so far as it goes. But we do wish that 
Mr. Gladstone had gone on to say that nothing can be more 
fatal to Ireland than constant proposals for a temporary sus- 
pension of the liberty guaranteed by one set of laws, in the 
interest of the order guaranteed by another set of laws. If 
liberty and law are, as Lord Selborne said, the two great pillars 
of the State, the constant practice of asking for the suspension 
of liberty in order to protect life and property, must be a 
thoroughly demoralising practice, and must tend to convince the 
Trish that the law itself has little sacredness in our eyes, so 
long as it is only a law on behalf of liberty, and not also a law 
on behalf of personal safety and proprietary rights. Can Irish- 
men be expected to respect as they ought the fair liberty of 
others, if the very first remedy thought of for the protection of 
life and property is a sudden withdrawal of liberty, at the 
discretion of the Administration? In a country where such a 
cure is proposed every two or three years for the disorders 
which spring up there, liberty is apt to be regarded rather 
as a special privilege, than as one of the every-day rights of 
men. And who can wonder if liberty that is so regarded is 
abused? Privileges capriciously conferred and capriciously with- 
drawn, are almost always abused. They are looked upon 
as exceptional chances for excess, rather than as constant con- 
ditions of all sober and rational life, for the proper use of which 
every one is strictly responsible to his own conscience. We 
could wish that Mr. Gladstone, while warning the Irish that the 
Government might, under certain contingencies, be compelled 
to ask for new power to punish such disgraceful offences for in- 
stance as incitements to break lawful contracts, had insisted 
on the very serious peril of suspending periodically laws so 
necessary for the due protection of liberty, that it is impos- 
sible to refuse their restoration as soon as the ‘emergency 
which caused their suspension ceases. Every such suspension 
of the law makes even its restoration look capricious, and 
every capricious restoration becomes, of course, the signal for 
conduct inviting a fresh suspension. If the detection and 


punishment of the guilty are not sufficiently assured, let the 





law be permanently improved, so as to render j 
But let not the law, among a people too little gi 
law, be made ridiculous by regularly recurring d 
Administration to be permitted to ignore for a 
that were meant for the permanent regulation o 
life. Lord Sherbrooke is not usually supposed to be too mil 
in his treatment of the masses. But Lord Sherbrooke “on 
said upon this subject that which we should haye * 
profoundly gratified to hear echoed by Mr. Gladstone We 
heartily concur in all that the Prime Minister did say, = 
are only suggesting that there was something which he did eo 
say which, from his lips, would have carried the greatest poge 
sible weight, and, to our mind, might have put a drag a 
unstatesmanlike impatience of a large section of the English 
people. On the proposed Irish land legislation, the Prime 
Minister was wisely reticent. He let the country see that this. 
more than anything else of a constructive character. mar 
occupying the whole mind of the Government, and he let us 
see no more, 

Mr. Gladstone’s references to our Afghan imbroglio and tg 
the foreign policy of the Government were conceived in the 
same grave and persistent spirit as his reference to Ireland 
He told the English people that when he came into office, he 
found a force of nearly 70,000 men “ engaged in sustaining the 
military operations which had been carried on in Afghanistan,” 
The Government addressed itself to that question with the 
desire, which the previous Government had expressed, “ to 
secure the independence of the people of that country, and to 
restore their friendly relations with the Indian Empire.” Mr, 
Gladstone did not say, of course, that while this language 
described the professed aim of the prévious Government, it 
described the exact converse of the drift of all their actions, 
But he did show that the present Government had really 
guided itself by that purpose, however dilatory some of us 
may think it in working its purpose out :— We have not 
yet been able to accomplish all we could wish ; yet something 
has been done. Some portion of that country has been re 
stored to a more hopeful condition ; and if we have been com- 
pelled to learn that we must be content in this world with 
gradual and regulated progress, yet we have been able 
to diminish by between 20,000 and 380,000 the enormous 
force which had been engaged in military operations 
in that country.” That is a virtual pledge that the 
Government do not mean to keep Candahar, that the 
work of evacuation is not yet completed, and_ that 
the Government are earnestly endeavouring to free them- 
selves from the obligations under which they think them- 
selves obliged still to occupy Southern Afghanistan in force, 
The Liberals all over the country will accept Mr. Gladstone's 
words thankfully in this sense. And on the Eastern Question 
Mr. Gladstone could hardly have used language more re- 
assuring,—not, indeed, because he delivered the Sultan’s 
message as to the surrender of Dulcigno, a message which 
counts for nothing, or less than nothing, as an index of results, 
but because he gave full evidence of the undiminished 
pertinacity of the British Government. We all know 
how the Eastern Question drags, though all of us do 
not know fully the reason why it drags,—the inex- 
haustible variety and resource of the diplomatic mendacity 
of Turkey, and the infinite caution and timourousness of the 
European Powers lest, in applying a remedy, one of them 
should find herself suddenly at the mercy of another. 
Admirable was the mild irony with which Mr. Gladstone 
recited and approved Lord Beaconsfield’s public declara- 
tion made two years ago at the Guildhall Banquet, that 
the Treaty of Berlin, “if fully executed,” promised to confer 
great benefits on Europe; that England should not be the 
Power to shrink from any of the obligations connected with the 
execution of that Treaty ; and that there was good reason to hope, 
—wherein, as Mr. Gladstone hinted, Lord Beaconsfield had been 
“over-sanguine,”—that within a very short time its several pro- 
visions would take effect. ‘It is no wonder, my Lord Mayor,” 
said Mr. Gladstone, “if some portion of these anticipations 
were over-sanguine; but, undoubtedly, when we came into 
office, we found that many of the most important portions of 
that Treaty still remained unfulfilled, and we at once declared 
our intention of endeavouring to secure the execution of an 
instrument which was due to the policy of our predecessors.” 
Mr. Gladstone was too judicious to refer to Lord Salisbury’s 
recent tirade against the folly of attempting to enforce any of 
the unfulfilled provisions of that Treaty, after the conditions 
hostile to Russia had once been executed; but the country 
will compare the two speeches with all the more satisfaction, 
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tone uttered not a single syllable reflecting on 
that Mr. Ole his predecessors. The truth, evidently, is 
the a Tory Government the Treaty of Berlin was 
ously, except so far as it secured the 
a, and kept Eastern Roumelia from imme- 
diate revolution. All the other provisions tending towards 
the self-government of the Turkish provinces and the 
trengthening of Montenegro and Greece, were undertaken 
ae as a sop to benighted philanthropists, than in any 
iit of serious resolve. Mr. Gladstone’s Government sees 
in these provisions the very essence of all that is hopeful in the 
Treaty, and, hard as the work is, will go on “ pegging away - 
at the Porte, without exciting the mutual jealousies of the 
Powers, till, bit by bit, even that incarnation of diplomatic 
fraud and falsehood is compelled either to meet its engage- 
ments, or to vanish from the scene. Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment is taking seriously, and redeeming resolutely, the empty 
yerbal pledges of Lord Beaconsfield. 
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THE FRENCH MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 


HE French Chamber is, we fear, getting out of hand, and 
T as soon as the Bill establishing the Scrutin de Liste has 
been passed, should be dissolved. The foolish attack upon the 
Unauthorised Orders has so embittered party feeling, that the 
Right will join anybody, even the Extremists, to overthrow any 
Republican Government whatever ; while the Extremists have 
« tasted blood,” and are furious, as M. Clémenceau has openly 
avowed, because the Government had resolved to spare the 
unauthorised societies of Nuns. At the same time, the rapid 
fall of Administrations at the bidding, or supposed bidding, of 
an unseen power has deprived the Cabinet of its natural and 
useful prestige, each Government being regarded asa mere inter- 
. Tegnum until M. Gambetta is ready, and a French Premier now 
speaks with less authority than the leader of a “ group.” The 
natural consequence of ail this is that the “groups” become 
more numerous and more viclent, and that M. Gambetta, who 
hitherto has been able to moderate them, finds his ascendancy 
weakened, not only over the whole Liberal party, but over his 
own particular group, the Union Républicaine. The balance 
of power rests with him, but not power itself. It is evident 
that, whatever spirit of intrigue may be ascribed to M. Gam- 
betta, he did not wish that the Ferry Ministry should fall, 
for it is mainly due to his exertions that it has been replaced 
in its very precarious and rather humiliating position. 

Many interpretations are possible of the incident of Tuesday, 
but by far the most probable seems to be this. The Ministry 
formed during the vacation was not acceptable to the Clémen- 
ceau party, or quite trusted by the Union Républicaine, and 
its first declarations through M. Jules Ferry were considered 
too moderate, the distinct and rather peremptory pledge about 
the nunneries—‘ we shall not disperse the female com- 
munities ’"—giving especial offence. The air, too, is 
full of suspicion, and the Premier's statement that the 
Government would give priority to the Education Bills, 
and take up the Bills on the Magistracy afterwards, gave 
rise to an idea that the Cabinet desired to avoid the attack 
on the Judges and Procureurs for which the more violent 
Radicals are panting. They think it impossible to 
tolerate so many lawyers in office who are hostile to the Re- 
public, and have been excited to a sort of intellectual frenzy 
by the frequent refusals of magistrates in the Departments to 
carry out the Decrees of March. The Extremists, therefore, 
after having first shown their temper by supporting the de- 
mand of M. Laissant (Radical) for a Parliamentary inquiry 
into the charges against General de Cissey, which the Govern- 
ment opposes, really for reasons of diplomacy, but nominally 
because a legal investigation is already ordered, proceeded to 
pass on the Cabinet a direct slight, involving in principle a vote 
of no confidence, Any Administration must decide on the 
comparative urgency of its measures, but M. Balla proposed a 
motion declaring that the Education Bill should not be taken 
first, but the Bill for purifying the Magistracy, and after that, 
according to the Times’ correspondent, the Bill for the Repeal 
of the Concordat, thus relegating education to the third posi- 
tion in order of time, and one behind two of the most burning 
questions, M. Ferry fought for his proposal, but the Right 
saw their opportunity of overthrowing and discrediting one 
more Government; and the Advanced Left, reinforced by 
eighty-one Royalists and Bonapartists, defeated the Go- 
vernment by 200 to 166. Although the House was 
not full, the total numbers, the subject of the vote, 
Which was on a purely administrative question, and the 





fact that the Ministry had that moment asked for ful? 
confidence, made this vote a severe rebuke, and the Ferry 
Cabinet was perfectly justified in placing its resignation in the 
President’s hands. It had been told that it could not be 
trusted even to arrange the order of business, lest it should 
obey some arricre pensée, and neglect measures on which 
the Chamber had set its heart. That was the clear 
intention of the vote, and after allowing for a certain incon- 
sequence, and even thoughtlessness, in the habitual action of 
the Chamber, it is impossible to perceive any other course 
which the Ministry could have adopted with dignity, unless, 
indeed, they had boldly denaanded a vote of confidence withoud 
resigning, a line of action for which there are many precedents. 
The resignation struck a certain dismay into all parties, 
except the Right, which, exasperated by the March Decrees 
and by the near prospect. of the elections, is assuming 
the attitude of the Home-rulers in the British Parliament. 
M. Grévy, a strong Constitutionalist, is weary of being called 
upon to work with a new Ministry every quarter. M. Gambetta, 
though probably not well affected to this Administration, which 
upon points differs from him in political tone, the Ministers 
being, we fear, more moderate as regards the Church, and 
we hope more timid as regards foreign affairs, is most un- 
willing to see a dissolution before the Bill has been passed 
establishing the Scrutin de Liste, a measure which he thinks 
will make the Chamber more homogeneous. Quiet Republi- 
cans, moreover, are sensible of the danger and discredit 
brought on the Republic by these rapid changes, and especially 
by the dismissal of a Ministry before it has been allowed 
to discuss its policy in debate, and through a vote taken upon 
an essential, but still elementary, point of form. Great 
pressure was therefore brought to bear upon the Ministry, and 
after long discussions at the Ilysée, it was resolved to ask the 
Chamber for a definite vote of confidence. This was drawn up 
by M. Guichard, of the Pure Left, in a very dry form, in these 
words :—“ The Chamber, approving the acts of the Govern- 
ment and confiding in its declarations, passes to the order of 
the day.” The vote was passed by 297 to 131, but not until 
M. Ferry had made an ambiguous declaration upon the 
priority of business which will give him serious trouble 
in the future. He did not insist upon priority for the 
Education Bill, as he should have done, but did not waive 
it, only declaring that such priority “did not involve 
any. question of principle.” If, therefore, he insists on his 
own order, he will disappoint the Extremists afresh ; while if 
he does not, he will be considered squeezable to a degree which 
always makes a French Ministry contemptible, and brings it 
to the ground. The French never believe in men who do not 
believe in themselves. In any case, his Government, after 
such a brutal rebuff, can have little inherent strength, the 
Right being mad with it for carrying ont the Decrees 
against monks, and the Ultras irritated with it for 
leniency to nuns. It may potter along, if it insists on 
going its own way; but if not, it must either fall, 
or openly declare that it holds power only as a Ministry 
ad interim till the country has been consulted. The danger 
of such an attitude is, of course, that the Chamber will then: 
take the bit in its teeth; and this Chamber has lost, in a 
large degree, mastery over itself. Passions are excessively 
inflamed, as is shown by the deplorable Baudry d’Asson inci- 
dent, during which some of the first men in France went to 
fisticuffs with the guard of the Chamber ; the “ groups ” which 
must coalesce to obtain a majority have grown jealous and sus- 
picious of each other ; and the authority of M. Gambetta within 
the Chamber, if not in the country, has declined. Parties are so 
savage that the bourgeois common-sense of Frenchmen—that 
sense of the expedient whichconstantly operates when everything 
seems going to pieces—may come into play, and the Chamber 
sink for a time into a kind of apathetic calm ; but if this change 
does not occur, it is difficult to see a way out, except through a 
dissolution. The country must be asked how far it means to 
go against the Church, and how far it trusts M. Gambetta, and 
parties must be arranged according to the answer. Otherwise, 
we cannot but anticipate for the immediate future a period of 
Jegislative sterility, varied by scenes of extreme violence, each 
one of which deepens the passion of parties, and discredits the 
character of the Chamber for gravity and self-control. 
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SIR BARTLE FRERE. 
TYNHE Americans have invented, and Englishmen are slowly 
adopting into their political vocabulary, a new word, in- 
tended to account for the otherwise unaccountable popularity of 
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some politicians. They say they are “ magnetic, ’—that is, they 
attract as the magnet does, by virtue of some quality not yet 
explained. Sir Bartle Freye must be in a high degree one of 
these magnetic men. His success throughout life has always 
been more or less inexplicable to observers, and has always 
seemed to depend on the same quality,—that of charming 
superiors responsible for his acts. He has been a fair ad- 
‘ministrator of a province, but his suggestions in that capacity 
were very often set aside by the Governors-General whom he 
served, and Indian Governors of Provinces are often forgotten. 
He writes well, but not better than many other Chief Com- 
missioners in India, where good writing is, like good speaking 
in America, very much commoner than good thinking. He 
does not write as well as Sir Richard Temple or Sir George 
Couper, who wrote the official history of th siege of Luck- 
now, perhaps the most brilliant lengthy despatch ever penned ; 
or Sir George Campbell, whose pamphlet was the best: in that 
extraordinary library, the literature of the Irish Lan ’ 
is a fair orator, but rather of the type which is su, 
succeed in debating clubs than of the persuasive sc 
the other hand, he has made some blunders big envv: to 
have damaged any other man. As Governor of Bombay, he 
believed fully in that gigantic bubble, Bombay company- 
making, under which the old Bank of Bombay perished 
and half the well-to-do men of a Presidency were ruined, 
—so believed in it that he proposed a large permanent 
increase of all official salaries, from Members of Council 
down to the police. It was characteristic of the man that he 
published his proposal before it had been answered, to force 
the hand of the Supreme Government ; and characteristic, too, 
that he left himself out of the list of men to be more largely 
paid. Bombay officials loved him like Cape Colonists, and for 
the same reasons. Nevertheless, when he returned to England 
he was nominated to the Council, and when the Tory Ministry 
wanted a defender, his Memorandum on Afghanistan was pub- 
lished, and accepted as a paper of equal authority with Lord 
Lawrence's view. The Memorandum did, we believe, more than 
any other document to produce the second Afghan war,—on the 
whole, the most costly, sterile, and disappointing enterprise in 
which the United Kingdom were ever engaged. It was worse 
than the first war, because the sin was against light, the 
blunder against experience. Sir Bartle, however, with his 
usual good fortune, before the catastrophe occurred, had 
been sent to the Cape, nominally as Governor, virtually as 
Viceroy over all British South Africa. There he fought a war 
off his own bat, laid down his own foreign policy, avu carried 
it out in defiance of instructions, when he was so wholly 
unready that Cetewayo could have swept Natal, and that the 
British were nearly defeated, suffered a great disaster, and 
gained absolutely nothing by the war; while the Colonists 
were so inflated, that they plunged into a policy which will, in 
all human probability, cost the mother-country the services of 
ten regiments and ten millions sterling, all wasted on an unjust 
endeavour to compel native tribes to give up their arms and 
lands, This policy was defended in despatches which admirers 
pronounced Homeric, and which are about as Homeric as the 
productions they most nearly resemble,—Irish speeches against 
England, or Canadian after-dinner speeches against Yankees, 
He was disavowed by the Tory Government, censured by the 
Tory Secretary for the Colonies, threatened with instant recall 
by the Liberals; but, nevertheless, when the Liberal Ministry 
came into power, Sir Bartle Frere remained undismissed, calm, 
defiant, and Homeric, as of old. He had, people said, won the 
hearts of the colony,—and so, no doubt, he had, as Sylla won the 
hearts of the Patricians by slaughtering out their foes; but he 
had won them to himself, not his employers, for the plan of 
the Colonial Office which he was specially sent out to carry, the 
Confederation of South Africa intoa Dominion like the Dominion 
of Canada, was contumeliously rejected. All that survives of Sir 
Bartle Frere’s Bombay policy is some hundreds of impoverished 
families. All that has resulted from his Afghan policy is a 
ruinous occupation of unneeded foreign territory. All that 
has come of his South-African policy is the Basuto war. 
And still he is received by his friends in England as a hero, 
and a long speech about himself is read without disgust ; and 
Lord Lawrence’s favourite pupil, Sir R. Temple, who knows 
better than any man alive that India is in no danger either 
from Russia or Afghanistan, sits as chairman to give him 
welcome, and pours out on him a lavishness of encomium such 
as has hardly been equalled since the days of “ dedications” :— 


“Gentlemen, his greatness consists, not only of intellectual, but of 
moral qualities. In his presence this evening I feel that it would be 
almost presumptuous in me to dilate upon his talents and his personal 





accomplishments, upon his artistic culture, 
i 90a hcprages | his remarkable appre’ 
that relates to useful progress and improvement, hi : 
great and varied affairs; his breadth of sm and cn Mare A 
ness of vision. But, gentlemen, although these smalliies pei 
diary to greatness, yet the mainspring of greatness itself tt 
pend more even upon moral qualifications. Such qualities are al > 
tion of sentiment, loftiness of thought, nobility of soul, po =a 
attaching men to himself, so that his colleagues accompan a . 
his subordinates follow him, not only from a sense of cuts, ‘aba 
trusting in his guidance, for affection to him personally and fo 
fidence in the cause which he represents. Such qualities also ; ro 
aptitude for forming steady friendships, for standing persistent] pre: 
perseveringly by the side of those who have laboured with ‘an 
for taking a hopeful, kindly, charitable view of men end 
things; also a sympathetic desire to do good to those and 
instinctive insight into the feelings and wishes and ‘needs ot 
all with whom he is brought into contact. Such a quality 
is tenacity—a thorough English bull-dog quality—-a build : 
tenacity of purpose. Then, again, great energy in emergencies > | 
contingencies, a moral courage which never holds to any kind of 
pressure, a courage which makes him go, as one of our friends thi 
»7ening remarked, straight as a cannon-ball to its home. Then fa 
qualities as enthusiasm, which does not smoulder, but burns bright 
with an undying flame like the vestal light of old. Then such quali. 
ties as patriotism,—gentlemen, patriotism in this day is a quality 
which requires, apparently, cultivation, and it is well that we should 
have before us an example of a true patriot like Sir Bartle Frere,” 
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We have not a doubt Sir Bartle has all good qualities 
and especially patriotism ; only we like in a Governor a 
fearlessness which is tempered by prudence, a “ tenacity” 
which is less liable to be confounded with self-will, a “ fidelity 
to religion ’’ less like that of Balfour of Burley, and a “ deyo. 
tion to duty ” which includes the duty of obeying the Govern. 
ment he serves on cardinal questions of public policy. 

Still, here is Sir Bartle Frere, and as sure as he is here, so 
surely he will get something, probably a seat once more in 
the Indian Council ; and the point for observers, half disgusted 
and half amused by his irrepressible buoyancy, is to account 
for his success. Court favour counts for something in 
it. For years Sir Bartle Frere has been persona gratissima 
with the Court; and the Court lives, though Ministers pass; 
and the kingdom is a monarchy, after all, and it is the hardest 
thing in the world to keep down any able man whom the Court 
desires to raise. Court favour, however, will not explain popular 
support, and Sir Bartle is a hero with men who are not cour- 
tiers, extorts half-defences from Mr. Gladstone, is promoted by 
chief after chief, is loved by official friends, and finds a man like 
Sir Richard Temple, who must understand him, if anybody 
does, who was in some sort his rival in the Valley of the 
Indus, who succeeded him after an interval in Bombay, and 
who must, therefore, have read scores of his minutes, to pour 
upon him a perfect shower of laudatory epithets. There must be 
in Sir Bartle Frere qualities which the public do not see, and 
specially a power of attraction so strong that men fall under 
its influence as under a glamour, and become blind to the 
consequences of advice so soothingly delivered, or the results 
of a policy so persuasively defended. He must be, as the 
Americans say, “ magnetic,” though unlucky. It is a pity they 
do not make him Grand Vizier. He would master the Sultan 
and wreck Turkey, and come home to be hailed by all Tories 
as the succesful apostle of Turkophilism, which would be an 
admirable total result. 


Seriously, we think the entertainment to Sir Bartle Frere 
might have been a private one. We respect and admire the 
consistency which induces men to declare that, in their 
judgment, the man who has failed is the man who ought to 
have succeeded ; that he has been beaten by events, and not 
by his own default ; nay, if you will, that he has not been 
beaten at all, but has succeeded, although a misjudging world 
is as yet blind to his success. If Cetewayo had not been 
crushed, whisper Sir Bartle Frere’s defenders, the Basutos 
might crush us, wholly forgetting that Basutos dread Zulus 
more than Englishmen, and that if the dark races could 
cohere, we could not stay in South Africa, any more than in 
India, But we hold it inexpedient in highly-placed officials 
and soldiers to proclaim to all the world that Sir Bartle 
Frere’s special offence, that of making war on his own account 
and against orders from home, was one to be regarded lightly. 
If this little Island is to keep her vast dominion, there must 
be some sense of discipline among Colonial Governors, some 
recognition that they owe obedience to the general Govern- 
ment, as well as to the views of colonists, some trace of that 
humility which can conceive that the place where the Governor 
happens to be is not the pivot of the world. Individualism 
is a great quality, but it is not the one for which we long in 4 
man whose special and first business it is to keep his Colony 
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.. relations with the Mother-country such as may lessen, in- 
pe of increasing her general burden. The brigadier may 
ie a far better strategist than his general, but to start a cam- 
‘on for himself is not the method in which his capacity 
to be displayed. Sir Bartle Frere behaved at the Cape 
in a way in which if other Colonial Governors behaved, we 
‘cht be at war with half the world at once. That is ad- 
mitted and condemned by both parties alike, by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach as fully as by Lord Kimberley ; and we do not 
geo in what way Sir Bartle’s personal qualities can compensate 
to Great Britain for that error, or why, because he is firm and 
religious, and so on, he should be officially forgiven. <A 
snter that will go after hares may be a beautiful dog, and 
an affectionate dog, and an unusually swift dog; but still, as 
a pointer, he is entitled rather to the whip than to praise. 
The fondness of an employer does not make him a good pointer, 
cially if his “ individualism ” costs the sportsmen their bag. 
There are some positions in life in which the path of duty 
involves a little self-effacement, and one of them is that of a 
Colonial Governor when he thinks he knows, and the Govern- 
ment at home has doubts. Suppose Lord Lorne thinks the 
atness of the United States very dangerous to Canada, and 
sends an ultimatum to Washington ; or Lord Ripon imagines 
that this is the hour to break up that “‘ man-slaying machine,” 
the Chinese Army, and so enters Kashgar,—would it be wise, 
if the British Government rejected those ideas, and was quietly 
but obstinately disobeyed, to give either Governor on his 
yetum a triumphal ovation because he had been “ religious,” 
and “tenacious,” and overwhelmingly patriotic? We think 
not, and doubt if either personal friendship or party feeling 
is an excuse for a display which will encourage forty-two 
Governors or so to think that their first duty in their positions 
is to manifest their individualism, by contempt for the 
instructions of an ignorant Government at home. 


ought 





THE BOYCOTT INCIDENT. 


EAD by the light of the past history of Ireland, the 
Boycott affair is by far the most instructive episode 
which has yet occurred in the new Irish agitation. It indi- 
cates how very near civil war might be, if Ireland were inde- 
pendent, or received any such measure of Home-rule as the 
Home-rule party say they desire to secure. Lord Erne, a 
great proprietor, owning 40,000 acres, chiefly in Ferma- 
nagh, owns a property in Mayo, near Ballinrobe, on Lough 
Mask, admitted on all hands tu be very leniently managed. 
Lord Erne recently granted his tenants a reduction of 
ten per cent. in consideration of the bad times; but they 
demanded twenty-five, and on his refusal to make such a con- 
cession, declined in many cases to pay any rent at all. Captain 
Boycott—his agent, who also holds a farm of him—thereupon 
commenced three actions of ejectment, and was immediately 
laid under the agrarian ban. For some reason which we do 
not pretend to explain, though the fact suggests some personal 
unpopularity in Captain Boycott, it was possible to carry out 
this social excommunication with a completeness unusual even 
in the history of the Irish agrarian struggle. Captain Boycott 
and his. household found themselves in the position of the 
excommunicated in the middle-ages, or of a family put 
out of caste in a strict Hindoo village. No one would 
serve them, or work for them, or deal with them. It 
was difficult to buy food, and impossible to remove 
the crops; while Mr. Boycott himself was in danger of his life, 
and constantly protected by armed police, who attended him 
step by step over his farm. His house was in a state of siege, 
the very tradesmen refusing to irritate “the country” by 
delivering goods at his doors. Captain Boycott, as agent, of 
course, could not obey the popular mandate; while having 
sunk money in his farm, he was unable, even if he had been 
be to fly, and abandon everything to the mercy of the 
mob, 

It happened that Captain Boycott’s story became specially 
well known. He told it himself, in the Times, very clearly and 
well, and his narrative was confirmed by independent corre- 
spondents. It created great irritation in the North, where, 
though the Protestants are for tenant-right almost to a man, 
they are also passionate defenders of order and society, as 
against men whom they regard with traditional suspicion and 
Uislike, An association was, therefore, formed to protect 
Captain Boycott, subscriptions were raised, and five hundred 
men offered to march, with rifles in their hands, into County 
Mayo, and secure Captain Boycott’s crops. The Government, 
however, though anxious to protect Captain Boycott, were 





greatly alarmed at this offer, and with reason. It meant 
civil war, and civil war on the old lines, between North 
and South, Catholic and Protestant, Scoto-Irish and 
Milesian. The moment the offer was known, the peasantry 
of Mayo fell into a paroxysm of excitement, placards were 
issued calling on the people to assemble, armed and in thou- 
sands, at Ballinrobe, and it was openly stated that the “ in- 
vaders ” would be attacked by 20,000 men. Irish statistics of 
that kind are not worth much, it being as difficult to feed 
20,000 peasants in one place as to march them without dis- 
order; but that the invasion would be the signal for bloodshed 
there could not be a doubt, and the Government were obliged 
to take control of the situation with a strong hand. Their 
position was, however, extremely difficult, labourers from 
Monaghan and Cavan having a clear right to enter Mayo in 
order to seek service, and Captain Boycott being clearly under 
illegal intimidation, and entitled to secure labour where he 
could. Government, however, has everywhere the right to 
prevent breaches of the peace, and the Ulster men were ac- 
cordingly warned that while any needful number of men might 
proceed to Captain Boycott’s house, and would be protected 
on their journey and return, the procession in arms must 
be given up. At the same time, the district round 
Captain Boycott’s house was occupied by 900 cavalry, 
under the command of an officer enjoined to maintain order 
when the Ulster labourers arrived. The managers of the ex- 
pedition submitted, and the “invasion” was reduced to fifty 
unarmed men, who set out on Thursday, under a strong escort, 
and by the latest reports had safely arrived at Captain Boy- 
cott’s house. The end of the affair is not known yet, for the 
men have not begun their work, and the peasantry are still 
threatening attack, but it is probable that peace will be main- 
tained by direct military force, the “ cue” given being to treat 
the *‘ British despotism” with contempt. 

The affair reveals as still existing in Ireland a state of 
antagonism between North and South which, were Home-rule 
conceded for a year, would produce a dangerous explosion. 
Be it remarked, the Ulster men are not hostile to the Land- 
League movement in itself. They are all in favour of tenant- 
right, of fixity of tenure, and of low rents; and they listen 
quietly even to Mr. Parnell, himself a Protestant, when he 
speaks upon those topics. But they cannot bear to see the 
landlords, whom they regard as their own vedettes, terrorised, 
or the Government, as they think, overborne by men whom 
they hate as Catholics, as Irish, and as potential rebels ; 
and on the first clear opportunity, they offer to re- 
sort to force. The volunteer labourers express the 
sentiment of their whole class, nor can any one reason- 
ably doubt that if Ireland were a free Republic, the Ulster 
Protestants would endeavour to put down resistance in 
Mayo by force of arms. Whether they could succeed in that 
attempt is a different matter, and one not of importance to the 
argument. We doubt if any one is competent to decide just 
now whether the Irish of Connaught and Munster still retain 
that incapacity for scientific combination, and inability to sub- 
mit to strict discipline, which on all previous occasions has 
enabled the Ulster men to defeat men equal to them in courage 
and indefinitely superior in numbers. Nor can any one say 
with full confidence to which side the external world would 
lend the more effective assistance, the popular Frish notion on 
that point having little more foundation than that craving for 
sympathy and delight in it which make the weakness and the 
charm of the Irish character. But it is certain that the 
Ulster men think they could win, and so thinking would be 
under the strongest temptation to try; and the trial would 
involve a frightful civil war, made more desperate and inter- 
necine by differences of religion, race, and in many respects 
of civilisation. The Home-rule leaders, no doubt, contend 
that they could avoid the struggle, and that Irelard could be 
governed in peace as readily as Switzerland, each province or 
canton settling its “burning questions’ for itself. The 
Boycott incident, however, is not testimony to the soundness 
of that theory. There is no dispute of principle in this 
matter between North and South. The North is not specially 
irritated, still less insulted, by Mr. Parnell’s demands,—is even 
willing to listen to his exposition of them in public meeting. 
Bat it cannot bear that men of the other race and the other creed 
should terrorise men of its own race and creed, and is ready on 
the occurrence of any definite case to appeal at once to force, 
and to force employed outside the Province it claims specially 
for its own. There is latent bitterness between the parties 
still of the old fighting kind, and if the strong hand of the 
British Government were withdrawn, it would, we fear, dis- 
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play itself in a savage civil war. That has been one main 
difficulty in the way of improvement in Ireland for centuries, 
and though the bitterness is decreasing, as men become reason- 
able and educated, we fear it is not out of the way yet. 
Monaghan and Cavan, though disliking “ landlordism,” would, 
if left alone, have fought Mayo on behalf of landlordism, 
because the landlords are British and the tenants Irish. We 
can see no other interpretation of the incident, and if it is the 
true one, the old race-antipathy is far from dead. 





MR. DALE’S SUPREMACY. 


N a letter which we print to-day, Dr. Liddon contests our in- 

terpretation of the word “persecution,” as applied to Mr. Dale. 
Theimmediate difference between us is, perhaps, one of words, but 
underneath that difference there lies one of more importance. It 
is quite true that we meant to “imply that the reasons for pro- 
secuting Mr. Dale are wholly insufficient,” and if pro- 
secution for insufficient reasons is necessarily persecution, it 
follows that Mr. Dale is being persecuted. We can hardly 
believe, however, that Dr. Liddon is prepared to say that 
prosecutions instituted on insufficient grounds are necessarily 
persecutions. In almost every system of law there are some 
things forbidden and others ordained, which, “in the judg- 
ment of independent men, endowed with common-sense,” 
might better have been left alone. But so long as 
the law remains unaltered, it is the duty of a good 
citizen to obey it, unless he is convinced that by obey- 
ing it he would be violating a law of greater obligation, 
Mr. Dale, we know, contends that his case is included 
in this exception. In Dr. Liddon’s words, he wears vestments 
“because he believes that the Rubrical law of the Church 
of England, as interpreted by grammar, logic, and history, 
although not as interpreted by the Privy Council Committee, 
authorises or obliges him to wear them.” At first sight, 
this looks like a claim set up on behalf of all the Queen’s 
subjects to interpret the Statute Book for themselves. 
When the meaning of a law is in dispute, the persons 
who have to obey it are simply to ask themselves what 
light grammar, logic, and history have to throw upon 
the question. In other words, they have simply to ask 
themselves what they think is the meaning of the law, and so 
long as they conform to the interpretation thus arrived at, any 
assertion of the interpretation put on the words by a Court of 
Law,—if it involves punishing them for their private interpreta- 
tion,—is persecution. Of course, Dr. Liddon does not mean to 
claim this unchartered freedom for the whole community. What 
he really means, no doubt, is that there are cases in which the 
law of a Religious Society may, as regards the members of that 
society, take priority in foro conscienti of the law of the State, 
and that Mr. Dale’s is one of these cases. The law which he 
has to obey is the “ Rubrical Law of the Church of England,” 
and when the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council pre- 
tend to interpret this Rubrical law in a way which is not con- 
sonant with either grammar, logic, or history, he is conscien- 
tiously obliged to disregard the Committee’s decisions. 

It is at this point that we and Dr. Liddon part company. If 
he set up this pretension on behalf of a Voluntary Church, we 
should entirely accept it. If Parliament had passed an Act for- 
bidding Roman Catholic priests to wear chasubles, or command- 
ing Baptist ministers to wear surplices, we should hold both 
enactments to be tyrannical. The Roman Catholic who 
insisted on wearing the vestments prescribed by the rubrical 
law of the Roman Catholic Church, or the Baptist minister 
who refused to wear a vestment forbidden by the rubrical 
law of the Baptist Church, would be standing up for liberty 
of conscience, and any suffering inflicted on him on that 
account would be rightly called persecution. But Dr. Liddon 
if we understand him rightly, makes a similar assertion on 
behalf of an Established Church. The highest Court in 
matters Ecclesiastical has, according to Dr. Liddon, no more 
right to interpret the Rubrical law of the Church of England, 
when the meaning of that law is disputed, than it would have 
if the Church of England were a voluntary society. We con- 
fess to being in some difficulty as to what, in Dr. Liddon’s 
acceptation of the word, Establishment really stands for. 
As we understand it, it is an arrangement by which a religious 
society, in return for certain privileges and endowments, 
surrenders a certain measure of independence. Among the 
privileges obtained in the case of the Church of England was 
the investment of Churci Courts with a coercive jurisdiction 
which, if the Church had remained a voluntary society, they 
would not have enjoyed ; and among the things surrendered, was 





the right of finally determining Ecclesiastical ca: 
Ecclesiastical tribunals. When the Church Eotan ey 
took its present shape, this right was vested in the Com 
of Delegates, and from them it passed to the Todd 
Committee of the Privy Council. But the Court “ 
Delegates was as strictly a Court of: secular iutisdie 
tion as the Judicial Committee, and the powers oe 
exercised by the Judicial Committee have thus been onlin 
by a lay Court ever since the Reformation. If the Church 
of England finds this state of things intolerable, why does a 
she take some steps to put an end to it? When certain mini 
sters of the Established Church of Scotland thought the rights 
claimed by the State inconsistent with their spiritual inde. 
pendence, they did not barricade their churches, or talk about 
their ties to their flocks being too sacred to be lightly severed 
Clergy and flocks together rejected a yoke which they could 
not conscientiously endure, and side by side with the Reta. 
blished Church of Scotland there rose up a Free Church 
rivalling, and more than rivalling, it in numbers, zeal, and devo. 
tion. Why do not the Ritualists, if they cannot get the lay 
altered, follow this example ? Because, Dr. Liddon may answer 
ours is an Episcopal Church, and so long as there are no Bishops 
on their side, the Ritualists cannot go out into the wilderness 
as a complete and organised community. This reply, sup- 
posing it to be given, does but put the extraordinary nature 
of Mr. Dale’s pretensions in a stronger light. When the Prys. 
sian priests came into collision with the May Laws, the Bishops 
had come into collision with them first. When the Religious 
Orders in France resist what they hold to be an unjust attack, 
their Bishops make common cause with them. But Mr. Dale isag 
much in rebellion tothe Bishop of London,—nay, to every Bishop 
on the Bench, as though he were a true-blue Presbyterian, Per. 
haps he will say that the Bishops have shown themselves go 
neglectful of their duty to the Church in its present conflict 
with the State, that he cannot conscientiously pay any heed 
to their admonitions. We could better understand his re. 
jection of this or that authority, if there were any one author. 
ity that he would recognise. But he despises the Convocation 
of Canterbury just as heartily as he despises the Bishops, 
During the whole time that these ritual controversies have 
been going on, Convocation has been yearly in session, and 
if it disapproved of the judgments of the Judicial Committee 
in the Purchas case and the Ridsdale case, there was nothing 
to prevent it from presenting to Parliament a new Ornaments 
Rubric, making it unmistakably plain that vestments, lights, 
incense, and the other ceremonial particulars, for persisting in 
using which Mr. Dale is in prison, are authorised by the Church 
of England. As a matter of fact, it did nothing of the kind. 
Knowing what the interpretation put on the Rubrical law of 
the Church of England by the highest temporal Court was, it 
took no step to challenge that interpretation. In this way, 
Convocation became responsible for the reading of the law 
adopted by the Judicial Committee. Even now, Mr. Dale's in- 
dependence of authority is not exhausted. It used formerly to 
be contended by Ritualists that the Court of Arches was the true 
Spiritual Court of the Church of England, and that the vice of 
the existing system lay in the subjection of this spiritual tri- 
bunal to a secular Court. But Mr. Dale disobeys the decrees 
of the Court of Arches just as blithely as he disobeys the 
decrees of the Privy Council. A part at least of Lord Pen- 
zance’s monitions refer to things which were determined to be 
contrary to the Rubrical law of the Church of England by Sir 
Robert Phillimore, to the validity of whose appointment as Dean 
of the Arches no objection was ever raised, when the Purchas 
case was before him. Before, therefore, Dr. Liddon can 
establish his claim on behalf of Mr. Dale, that he interprets 
the Rubrics “ by grammar, history, and logic,” he must show 
whence Mr. Dale derives his title to be, where grammar, history, 
or logic is concerned, in all causes and over all persons within 
the Church of England supreme. Until this is done, we shall 
continue to hold that Mr. Dale’s attitude towards the Judicial 
Committee and Lord Penzance is as inconsistent with his 
position as a minister of an Established Church, as his attitude 
towards the Bishops, Convocation, and the old Court of Arches 
would be with his position as a minister of a Voluntary 
Church. The only thing that neither is inconsistent with is 
his position as a minister of a Church of his own. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, we entirely agree with Dr. 
Liddon that he ought not to have been sent to prison, and that 
the fact that he is there is a striking testimony to the folly of 
the “ ecclesiastical statesmanship which, in a moment of ferocity 
and panic, placed the Public Worship Regulation Bill on the 
Statute Book.” 
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THE GREEK QUESTION AT CAMBRIDGE, 


HE University of Cambridge have decided, by 185 votes to 
145, against relieving the Candidates for Honours of that 
University—the proposal was limited to Honours men—from 
the necessity of taking up Greek at the Previous Examination. 
Though we can quite concur in one view by which this de- 
cision is often justified, we believe that the decision itself is a 
serious mistake. The reason given in favour of it in which 
we heartily concur, is this. It is said that a knowledge of 
Greek is the only door of access to a certain plane of culture 
which contains more of the seeds of free life and intellectual 
energy, than all the rest of the intellectual discipline of our 
Schools put together. The genius of the Greek language 
and literature, it is said, is the genius of freedom. The 
genius of the Latin language is the genius of authority 
and law. We believe that there is a great deal of truth in this 
view. If the controversy had really turned in the least on the 
question of excluding Greek from the curriculum of literary 
culture, we should have accepted that view as sufficiently true 
to make it the ground of action. But to our mind, the issue as 
to the modicum of Greek required at the Previous Examination 
for students who are intending to take Honours, is hardly 
an issue at all on the question of opening or shutting the 
door to such a mental discipline as this. The fact, no doubt, 
is, that in the present embarrassing wealth of disciplinary 
studies, a great many men with a real gift for mathematics 
or physical science, and whose education at the University, so 
far as it is of any value at all, is carried through in the 
sphere of mathematics or physical science, take up Greek 
for the Previous Examination in the most perfunctory way, 
never obtain even a rudimentary mastery of the language 
or the literature, and even lose something in the thorough- 
ness of their early studies, by entering on a subject which 
they intend to drop, as soon as ever it has answered their 
temporary purpose. Now, for such as these, the compul- 
sory cramming of a little Greek,—enough to enable them, 
perhaps, to construe decently a little New Testament or 
a little bit of the ‘“*Anabasis”’ of Xenophon, after they 
have been carefully prepared by a tutor,—is of no kind 
of good, and yet takes the place of an acquisition which 
might be of very real use to them in the career they 
actually propose to themselves. It had been intended, if the 
grace had passed the Senate, to require a tolerable com- 
mand of German and French for the purposes of transla- 
tion at sight, in the place of Greek. This, too, would 
have been a purely instrumental bit of acquisition, but 
it would have been instrumental to ends which would 
greatly further the main discipline of their University 
career, while the smattering acquired of Greek would be 
inno degree instrumental to that end. With a very little 
knowledge of French and German, the student of mathematics 
and physical science would find some of the very best books 
of modern times on his special study made easy tohim. But 
with a very little knowledge of Greek, he certainly would 
never think of attempting to follow in the steps of the earliest 
among the great scientific writers, for instance, in the steps 
of Aristotle or Euclid. 

The real reason for regretting the decision of the University 
of Cambridge is the tendency of modern education towards 
superficiality. Whatever can be done to prevent subjects being 
taken up which are never to be pursued, and which are never 
80 far followed out that they give those who have entered 
upon them a new sense of power, should be done. What- 
ever any University can do to encourage the bond fide 
study of Greek, it ought to do. There is no study so 
cultivating. There are few studies so humanising. There 
are not very many studies so ennobling. But just for this very 
reason, we think but little of it as a mere whetstone for the 
understanding of boys; and think a very great deal, on the 
other hand, of the vast importance of not forcing on any one 
the necessity for a fragmentary acquisition which is to form 
no part of his future studies. Whatever else is necessary 
now-a-days, this is most necessary,—to prevent that dispersion 
of the mind over a hundred unconnected morsels of half-know- 
ledge, to which the enormous multiplication of intellectual 
interests too much tends, It is difficult enough both for 
students and for examiners to keep the ideal of thoroughness 
before them. It is rendered infinitely more difficult by every 
Tequisition, on the part of a great University, of rudimentary 
knowledge in its earliest stage, which is not necessarily to be 
pursued into any later and more mature stage. 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF PARTIES AT PEKIN. 


HE return of Colonel Gordon, and the uncertainty which 
marks the relations between Russia and China, will both 
serve to direct greater attention than before to the attitude of 
the rival parties at Pekin, where a struggle for power is in pro- 
gress which threatens to have results affecting not only the 
Chinese, but all the nations brought into contact with them. 
The information which is sent home by the Europeans resi- 
dent in the Treaty Ports is, unfortunately, so much influenced 
by the prejudices and desires of the foreign community, that 
its tendency is to mislead rather than to instruct. It is com- 
paratively speaking of little importance whether those who are 
resident in Shanghai believe or disbelieve in the future of the 
Chinese Empire, but it is absolutely necessary that our views 
on the subject should be based on some more impartial and 
accurate statements than those which resident correspon- 
dents send home, with apparently the best possible faith. 
Although the events which have demonstrated the rejuve- 
nescence of Chinese power have happened at their very 
door, they have seen and learnt nothing. China is for them, 
and should be for us, they say, exactly where she was twenty 
years ago. Every one who believes the contrary is represented 
as nursing a delusion; and China’s military strength is stig- 
matised as the latest sham created by either the ignorance or 
the mock enthusiasm of the age. This is neither exaggerating 
nor misrepresenting the tone of the letters which the Times’ 
correspondent has, for some years past, been sending every 
month from Shanghai. The Chinese Empire is, according to 
him, like a decrepit and aged man, held together by irons 
which may at any moment give way, when it will split up into 
fragments. It will, perhaps, throw more light on the subject, 
if we describe as clearly as we may the present relations of 
the rival parties at Pekin, than if we were to devote our at- 
tention exclusively to showing on what a shadowy foundation 
the pessimist views, which prevail among Europeans in China 
on the subject of the future of that country, rest. 

More than four months ago (Spectator, June 26th), we com- 
mented on the relative position of the two antagonistic parties 
at Pekin,—the one which has been installed in power during 
the last twenty years, and the other aspiring to the future con- 
trol of the administration. At the head of the former stands 
the well-known Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, and of the latter the 
Imperial uncles, Princes Chun and Li, with, in the background, 
the celebrated General Tso Tsung Tang. Colonel Gordon was 
then on his way to Pekin, at the invitation of his old comrade- 
in-arms Li Hung Chang, and, as we observed at the time, that 
Viceroy hoped to strengthen his cause, then on the point of col- 
lapse, by receiving the support of the only foreigner for whom the 
Chinese were likely to have any feeling of respect. Colonel Gor- 
don arrived, and resided several weeks in China. His views were 
in favour of peace, and the representations made by him tended 
to confirm those previously expressed by the Viceroy Li. Colonel 
Gordon was, above all things, anxious not to give the authority of 
his name to the opinion that China was in a fit state to embark 
upon so hazardous an enterprise as a hostile collision with a great 
Power like Russia would undoubtedly be. He did not hesitate 
to put his views on the situation in the plainest words before 
the Chinese Ministers, and we may be sure that Li Hung 
Chang spared no effort to obtain a favourable hearing for 
opinions that chimed in with his own political objects. Colonel 
Gordon soon found that there was an under-current of intrigue, 
produced by the animosity of rival parties, which he could 
neither measure nor control. In short, that whereas his osten- 
sible object. was merely to give the advice of a disinterested 
friend on certain military questions, he was being made the un- 
witting participator in a quarrel with which he had no concern. 
His stay, therefore, was of the briefest duration, and, although 
much that he said on military matters has undoubtedly been noted 
and will not be forgotten, his journey must be considered as 
having produced no result. Indeed, it could not have been 
otherwise. Colonel Gordon went as the friend of Li Hung 
Chang, the waning star of the last half-cycle in Chinese poli- 
tics, and it was not to be supposed that the bitter and rising 
rivals of that Viceroy would show much sympathy for the 
opinions of a man put forward as the Western prophet who 
should confirm the accuracy of the views of their opponent. 

Colonel Gordon’s return is principally significant as showing 
that Li Hung Chang has played his best card, and that it has 
failed him. That it has failed him, we know, not only from 
patent facts, but from the latest news from Pekin, where the 
drama has reached a more acute crisis than ever before. 
Searcely had Colonel Gordon taken his departure than the 
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war party, or rather that in favour of the demand on Russia 
for the full and unqualified restoration of Kuldja, began to 
act. The time had come, they thought, to strike a 
blow; and it will be conceded that it has been shrewdly 
dealt. The Grand Council, of which Prince Kung is 
the principal member, was by Imperial command indicted on 
August 19th for “ dilatoriness in advising the Throne.” This 
is, in Chinese eyes, a most serious offence, and if the accusation 
be sustained is sure to be followed by the disgrace and removal 
of all the members from their posts, even if a still more sum- 
mary mode of punishment is not adopted. With the fall of 
the Grand Council, a new one, composed of the followers of 
the Imperial Princes, will come into office, and probably Prince 
Chun will himself take the post vacated by Prince Kung. The 

next step will be to remove Li Hung Chang from his Vice- 
royalty, and although Li is supposed to have great influence 
with the garrison-army of Pechihli, his opponents are not men 
to refrain from the most unscrupulous measures when the 
time comes to sweep him from their path. Great as is the 
position which Li occupies in the minds of foreigners, it is not 
so strong or so firmly based as to justify the view that it will 
not crumble from under his feet at the mere order for his re- 
moval, signed by the Emperor. It is probable that before this 
the coils have been gathered round the Viceroy; and when 
the hour comes to draw them tight, his most desperate effort 
will only avail to leave him more at the mercy of his enemies. 

Unless the course of events of the last five years has been 

wholly misrepresented to us—and, of course, assuming that Li 

Hung Chang is not the man to crush his opponents, and solve 

the whole question by the sword—the fall of the party, which 

has been led by Prince Kung and the Viceroy Li during the 

last twenty years, is certain to happen, with utter ruin to its 

members, within a short time ; when its place will be taken by 

other statesmen, inveterately hostile to foreigners, and pro- 

foundly convinced of the strength and stability of their 

Empire. 








INSECT CONSERVATISM. 

IR JOHN LUBBOCK will certainly earn the praise of 
accumulating more facts upon which we may found 
reasonable inferences as to the intellectual character of the Ant, 
than all his acute predecessors in the same field put together. 
And his latest published observations on the subject, communi- 
cated to the Linnwan Society, and printed in their “ Trans- 
actions,’ contain some of his most interesting results. These 
results we should describe generally as showing that the ants 
display, first, a preternaturally keen sense of consanguinity,— 
next, a good deal of that narrow conservatism which is so often 
the result of too much belief in the family and too little recep- 
tivity for the ideas of the external world—in the third place, 
a thorough distrust of revolution so that they are almost 
equally afraid of establishing a new dynasty, and of 
destroying an old one,—and finally, a good deal of the 
scepticism which narrow conservatism inevitably engenders 
towards all suggestions not fitting easily into the estab- 
lished grooves. The ant, it is evident, does not, like Lord 
Beaconsfield, believe mainly in race, but, on the contrary, 
like the English squire, “acred up to his lips, consolled up 
to his chin,” believes chiefly in family, and, we must add, has 
shown much more amazing instincts than any English squire 
in discriminating the progeny of one group of families from the 
progeny of another. That a strange ant, though of the same 
species, put into any nest, will be at once attacked and killed, 
Sir John Lubbock has proved again and again. Like the 
English rustic who, on assuring himself that a man is a stranger 
to the district, immediately proposes to “’eave ’alf a brick at 
him,” the ants pay no regard to species at all, if they find an ant 
who cannot trace his descent to their own nest intruding upon it. 
They make a principle of hostility to aliens, drawing no distinc- 
tion between aliens of their own species and aliens of 
another species. But the remarkable thing appears to be their 
special instinct for identifying the descendants of their own tribe. 
Sir John Lubbock separated into two parts, in February, 1879, a 
nest of ants which contained two queens, giving about the same 
number of ants and one queen to each. In February the nest 
contains neither young nor eggs, so that the division was made 
before the earliest stage of being for the next generation began. 
In April both queens began to lay eggs. In July, Sir John 


Lubbock took a lot of pup from each division, and placed each 
lot on a separate glass, with attendants from the same division 
of the nest. 


At the end of August he took four previously 





; a 
marked ants from the pupe bred in one division and put them 
into the second division, and one previously marked ant from 
the pupz bred in the second division and put it into the first; 
in both cases the ants, which could never have been seen in aie 
stage of their life by any of the ants in that division, were 
welcomed as friends, cleared of Sir John’s paint, and accepted 
as members of the family. The same thing happened again ang 
again. But whenever a stranger was introduced after the same 
fashion, it was immediately attacked and destroyed. This 
confirmed still more remarkably a series of less crucial 
experiments formerly made by Sir John Lubbock on the 
same subject. By some inscrutable sense or other, the 
ants, it is clear, know the descendants—at least in the first 
degree—of those which have once belonged to their own nest, 
even though they were neither born nor thought of when their 
parents left the nest. So much for the profound instinct of 
consanguinity in the ant, as well as for the unconquerable hos. 
tility they show to those ants who are not connected with them, 
within recognisable degrees at least, by blood. 

But now as to the intense political conservatism which this 
bigoted sort of family feeling produces. Sir John Lubbock hag 
discovered, it appears, that once let an ants’ nest get accus- 
tomed to living without a queen,—once let it organise demo. 
cratic institutions,—and nothing will induce it to admit a queen 
for the future. Queens introduced into queenless nests were 
always ruthlessly killed, even though in one case Sir John ex. 
hibited the queen for three days to the ant-democracy in a wire 
cage which protected her from them, in order to accustom 
them to the sight of royalty. The moment the protecting 
wire was removed, the queen was attacked and slain, just as if 
she had been an ordinary alien. Sir John, however, was occa- 
sionally able, by the help of a little intrigue,—of the Marshal 
MacMahon kind but more successful,—to obtain a throne 
for a wandering queen. The way he managed was this. He 
took a few ants from their nest, and put them, in that dis. 
organised state, with a strange queen. The ants were then 
in a timorous and diffident mood. They had no fixed in- 
stitutions to fall back upon. They felt wanderers in the 
world. And feeling this, they did not attack the queen, but 
rather regarded her as the nucleus of a possible organisation. 
By thus gradually adding a few ants at a time toa disorganised 
mob which had accepted the queen as the starting-point for a 
new polity, “ I succeeded,” says Sir John Lubbock, “in securing 
the throne fcr her.” But this success speaks as much for the 
conservatism of the ants, as the former unanimous rejection of 
the queen by an organised community. They repudiated a queen 
when they knew that their institutions were in working order 
without her. They accepted her, when they felt at sea and in 
peril of anarchy, as the germ of a new system. It was a timid 
conservatism which dictated their policy in each case. In 
the former, they rejected with horror the prospect of a change 
of constitution ; in the latter, they accepted, not, perhaps, with- 
out eagerness, the prospect of a more rapid political development 
than, without any ready-made leader, they could have counted 
upon. For the ants then, the throne was, as M. Thiers said 
of a Republic, under dissimilar circumstances, the constitution 
“ which divided them least.” 

And it is to be inferred, we think, that the languid scepti- 
cism which is one of the commonest causes or effects,—it is 
difficult to say which,—of that intense timidity which is so 
often connected with Conservatism, affects these wonderful 
little creatures also. Sir John shows us most satisfactorily 
that the ants understand each other,—that when an ant goes 
back from a bit of food which she is unable by her own strength 
to stir, she can and does communicate in some way to her 
fellow-ants the need of help. They clearly understand her 
message, and they prepare to assist her; but they have, 
it appears, no real confidence in her information. What 
they see with their own eyes fills them with the utmost 
eagerness, but what they learn from others they do not more 
than half believe. They usually go with the messenger, but 
they go without any real élan, without any of that earnestness 
which they display after getting personal experience of the ex- 
istence of the store of food. After that they are all urgency. 
After thatthey outrun their fellows, and cannot reach the store of 
provisions too soon. But on the hearing of the ear they act with 
the utmost languor. They follow, but so slowly that they never 
keep up with their eager guide, soon drop behind, and generally 
give up the expedition, as one beyond their courage or strength, 
or at least too much for their half-faith. Let us hear Sir John’s 
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curious delineation of the sort of authority which one ant’s 
information appears to carry to his fellow-ants :— 


«J selected a specimen of Atta testaceo-pilosa, belonging to a nest 
which I had brought back with me from Algeria. She was out hunt- 
ing about six feet from home, and I placed before her a large dead 
pluebottle fly, which she at once began to drag to the nest. I then 

snned the fly to a piece of cork, in a small box, so that no ant could 
see the fly until she had climbed up the side of the box. The ant 
struggled, of course in vain, to move the fly. She pulled first in one 
direction and then in another, but, finding her efforts fruitless, she at 
length started off back to the nest empty-handed. At this time there 
were no ants coming out of the nest. Probably there were some few 
others out hunting, but for at least a quarter of an hour no ant had 
left the nest. My ant entered the nest, but did not remain there ; in 
Jess than a minute she emerged, accompanied by seven friends. I 
never saw so many come out of that nest together before. In her 
excitement the first ant soon distanced her companions, who took the 
matter with much sang-froid, and had allthe appearance of having 
come out reluctantly, or as if they had been asleep and were only 
half awake. The first ant ran on ahead, going straight to the fly. 
The others followed slowly and with many meanderings ; so slowly, 
indeed, that for twenty minutes the first ant was alone at the fly, 
trying in every way to move it. Finding this still impossible, she 
again returned to the nest, not chancing to meet any of her friends 
by the way. Again she emerged in less than a minute with eight 
friends, and hurried on to the fly. They were even less energetic 
than the first party ; and when they found they had lost sight of their 
guide, they one and all returned to the nest. In the meantime, 
several of the first detachment had found the fly, and one of them 
succeeded in detaching a leg, with which she returned in triumph to 
the nest, coming out again directly with four or five companions. 
These latter, with one exception, soon gave up the chase and returned 
to the nest. I do not think so much of this last case, because as the 
ant carried in a substantial piece of booty in the'shape of the fly’s leg, 
it is not surprising that her friends should some of them accompany 
her on her return ; but surely the other two cases indicate a distinct 
power of communication. Lest, however, it should be supposed that 
the result was accidental, I determined to try it again. Accordingly, 
on the following day I put another large dead fly before an ant be- 
longing to the same nest, pinning it to a piece of corkas before. After 
trying in vain for ten minutes to move the fly, my ant started off 
home. At that time I could only see two other ants of that species 
outside the nest. Yet in a few seconds, considerably less than a 
minute, she emerged with no less than twelve friends. As in the 
previous case, she ran on ahead, and they followed very slowly and 
by no means directly, taking, in fact, nearly half an hour to reach 
the fly. The first ant, after vainly labouring for about a quarter of 
an hour to move the fly, started off again to the nest. Meeting one 
of her friends on the way she talked with her a little, then continued 
towards the nest, but after going about a foot, changed her mind, and 
returned with her friend to the fly. After some minutes, during 
which two or three other ants came up, one of them detached a leg, 
which she carried off to the nest, coming out again almost immedi- 
ately with six friends, one of whom, curiously enough, seemed to lead 
the way, tracing it, I presume, by scent. I then removed the pin, 
and they carried off the fly in triumph. Again, on June 15th, 
another ant belonging to the same nest had found a dead spider, 
about the same distance from the nest. I pinned down the spider as 
before. The ant did all in her power to move it; but after trying 
for twelve minutes, she went off to the nest. For a quarter of an hour 
no other ant had come out, but in some seconds she came out again 
with ten companions. As in the preceding case, they followed very 
leisurely. She ran on ahead, and worked at the spider for ten 
minutes; when, as none of her friends had arrived to her assistance, 
though they were wandering about evidently in search of something, 
she started back home again. In three-quarters of a minute after 
entering the nest she reappeared, this time with fifteen friends, who 
came on somewhat more rapidly than the preceding batch, though 
still but slowly. By degrees, however, they all came up, and after 
most persevering efforts carried off the spider piecemeal. On July 
7th I tried the same experiment with a soldier of Pheidole megacephala, 
She pulled at the fly for no less than fifty minutes, after which she 
went to the nest and brought five friends exactly as the Atta had 


done.” 

Can anything be more remarkable than the extraordinary 
difference in the demeanour of the ants taught by personal 
experience, and of the ants trusting to the report of another ? 
Obviously, the latter had a very languid belief in the statements 
of their friends, just enough to make them enter on the enter- 
prise, but not enough to make them proseeute it even so far as 
to hasten their pace, in order to keep up with their eager friend. 
Clearly, the ants are not very good judges of character. Their 
predisposition to distrust sanguine statements, like the predis- 
position of timid Conservatives in general, is so deep, that at 
the first obstacle they fall away, perhaps questioning the use 
of tasking themselves for news that sounds so improbable 
as that of a treasure-trove. Sir John Lubbock even re- 
ports one case in which a slave ant, of the Polyergus species, 
twice returned to her nest in search of co-operation in vain. 
Nothing she could say would induce her fellow-slaves to enter 
on a new bit of work, without better evidence of its remu- 
nerative character than a wandering fellow-servant’s report 
gave them. ‘Twice she returned alone to the unequal task, 


— bitterly, no doubt, the faithlessness of her asso- 
clates, 





Those who doubt our reports of the extremely timid political 
caution of these insect tribes, will convince themselves that 
we are not exaggerating, if they will but refer to Sir John’s 
very interesting account of these formican Conservatives,— 
Tories they are not, for obviously there is no blatant element 
in the politics of the ants. Their democracy, when they are 
democrats is the democracy of the Swiss Republic, not the 
democracy of the Imperialists, still less the democracy of the 
French Revolution. 





SMALL SAVINGS. 

W* are inclined to think that’ both of Mr. Faweett’s new 

schemes for enabling poor people to save will succeed. 
Indeed, the little one has already succeeded in a way which has 
in it, to us at least, a somewhat pathetic suggestiveness. It is 
difficult for the well-to-do to realise that there are in this country 
tens of thousands of persons who cannot save so much as the 
single shilling fixed asa minimum deposit by the Post Office, 
yet wish to save so strongly that if permission is given they will 
slowly accumulate twelve postage-stamps, and pay them into 
the Savings Bank, instead of the silver coin. They can only 
accumulate by pennies, and even when they get pennies they 
cannot keep them. If they could keep twelve “ coppers,” they 
would have the shilling; but either their husbands take their 
coppers away for beer, or their children beg for them, or 
they are themselves unable to resist the impulse to spend 
unless they have placed their small funds in some way out of 
their own power. So they ask the Post Office for a “form,” a 
cheque with twelve squares on it, and whenever they can, buy a 
penny stamp and gum it on to the cheque. Once gummed on, 
the stamp is destroyed for cash purposes, and can only be re- 
ceived at a Post Office ; and so they go on gumming, till the 
pennies reach the amount which the Post Office will receive. It 
seems incredible that there should be this combination of 
poverty and thrift, and yet it is so, for 14,000 accounts of this 
kind have been opened in a few months in the six rural counties 
selected for the trial, and the Post Office, which on Monday 
extends the experiment to the United Kingdom, expects that 
70,000 new accounts will be opened at once. 70,000 families are, 
in fact, expected to be grateful for permission to save up to one 
shilling. So anxious are the poor people to avail themselves of the 
new privilege that they keep the forms scrupulously clean, and 
although 14,000 cheques had been received from the very poor, 
each with twelve stamps gummed on to it, in scarcely any case 
was a stamp soiled. The “form” with the stamps on had be- 
come property in its owner’s eyes, and was scrupulously taken 
care of. The story reveals great poverty as well as great thrifti- 
ness in the country, and an amount of self-distrust for which 
even the managers of Savings-Banks were unprepared. Many 
of the depositors may be children—indeed, the provision of the 
school-pence is, as we suspect, one object in this form of saving 
—but still no one of the comfortable classes would have 
reckoned antecedently on such a success. The truth is, we 
do not know what true poverty is, or how slight, yet how 
impregnable are the obstacles in the way of the minute 
saving which alone the very poor can attempt. They are so 
slight that the people can hardly see them, and yet, as we have 
seen, they have prevented 14,000 persons in a small district of 
Britain from beginning to accumulate, and in the opinion of 
competent and responsible persons do now, at this moment, 
prevent people numerous enough to fill a large town. 

As yet, the second experiment, allowing the people to buy 
Consols by £10 at a time, and drawing their dividends for them 
through the Post Office, has not been tested, and the expecta- 
tion on ‘Change of a sudden demand has not been realised ; 
but the device will, we believe, succeed. ‘The very poor will not, 
of course, buy Consols, but there is a class above them to whom 
the new facility will prove a great privilege. Nothing is better 
known to those who come in contact with the poorer respect- 
ables of all grades and occupations, than the difficulty they find 
in disposing of a few pounds they have managed to accumulate. 
They do not like simply to put the money away. Hoarding, 
though not unknown by any means, has gradually become a 
practice foreign to our manners, and is even considered slightly 
reprehensible. The economical people may be robbed of the 
notes or coin, or may be asked for them, or may be forced by a 
temporary pressure upon themselves to part with their hoard, 
which they do not wish. If they buy “ things” with the money, 
they doubt their saleability, and are aware in thousands of cases 
that “things” once bought go in time of pressure far too readily 
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to the pawn-shop. Some men, and more women, of an. 
economical turn, particularly in the mining districts, do, we 
believé, buy furniture—solid, valuable furniture—not because 
they want it, but’as property on which they can raise money if 
needful; but they complain that the pawnbrokers are stingy— 
which is true, pawnbrokers in such place» when the hard times 
come being simply puzzled what to do with all the walnut-wood 
bureaus of a district lodged with them at once—and they see 
that they get no interest for their money. The walnut-wood 
yields nothing at any time, and when pledged, its owners pay 
interest, instead of taking it. They would like interest. Some 
clergyman or pawnbroker in a remote district may possibly be 
able to correct us, but, so far as we know, there is no class in this 
country now remaining down to which the notion of interest 
has not penetrated, and to which it is not attractive. We have 
never found, in years of inquiry, a single trace of the almost 
universal sentiment of the East,—that capital and interest are 
identical, the interest being merely an addition to the capital, as 
a new legacy might be. The people think it an unearned gain 
—-but a product of the money, not an addition to it—and, more- 
over, a perfectly fair demand for the use of money, though they 
are hazy about “fair” interest, and sometimes quite incapable 
of ascertaining without help, or the actual counting of coin, 
how much a given sum at given interest will yield. Interest 
tempts them very much, but they cannot get it, as the better- 
off do, through a purchase on the Stock Exchange or a deposit 
in an ordinary bank. The banker wants too large a sum 
‘before he opens an account, and the bank itself is, for 
many of them, much too grand; while they have much doubt 
about the secrecy which, with many accumulators, is a condi- 
tion of investment. They would not pay a bill with a cheque, for 
the world. They know little of public Securities, except Con- 
sols, and nothing of brokers’ ways; while brokers are a little 
averse to such “ peddling ” custom, and raise difficulties which 
prevent their applications. They are driven, therefore, either 
to the Savings-Banks, which give only two and a half per cent.; 
or if they have a little more money than those institutions will 
take, to the most common and most unsafe form of investment. 
The quantity of money which is lent in England to private 
persons, country lawyers, tradesmen, and men in business of 
any kind, on notes of hand at five per cent., is almost incredible. 
It is a regular business with some men to obtain such 
loans, which they “employ” successfully or otherwise in their 
speculations, paying the interest regularly, but regarding the 
demand for a return of the capital as a sort cf affront. They 
will take any amount, small or great, a single man, in a case 
of which we read the details, having some six hundred 
creditors, not one of whom had the smallest security, beyond a 
note of hand; or, we may add, the smallest distrust about the 
safety of the money, which had all been lost in a speculation. 
To people such as these, who number tens of thousands, and 
dispose in the aggregate of very large capital, Mr. Fawcett’s 
offer to buy Consols for them, and draw the dividends 
without trouble or cost, will be the most enticing of privi- 
leges. They can buy when they like, in the amounts 
they like, at a place which they are accustomed to, 
and which is near at hand, throvgh a broker who never 
cheats or deceives. The faith in Government in pecuniary 
matters is, not only in Great Britain, but in Ireland, absolute, 
and like the whimsical but pathetic confidence felt in the Lon- 
don Stipendiaries as depositors of all legal knowledge and 
power, forms an odd exception to the general tendency to re- 
gard authorities with distrust. Nobody, however ignorant, 
doubts that the Post Office will credit the dividends right; and 
there is, much farther down than one would expect, a diffused 
faith in Consols as the most trustworthy and respectable of 
securities. The new offer, when once explained, will, we believe, 
be accepted on a scale which will surprise even the Office, 
accustomed as it is to the eagerness of the public to put work 
on it,and perhaps give rise to important political consequences. 
No change could be greater than a general holding of Consols 
by the well-to-do poor, and none which will more greatly facili- 
tate the raising of loans. The lower English have not the 
wealth of the lower French, but they have, in the aggregate, 
large sums of money to dispose of, and unlike the French, they 
hardly ever buy land or put out small sums on mortgage. The 
legal proceedings cost too much for them, but they will go 
readily through the simple forms prescribed by the Post Office, 
which will very soon find itself assailed with requests to raise 
its rather absurd limit of £300. 








—————_____ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


aes 
A PYRENEAN HOLIDAY.—III. TO LOURDES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—During our stay at San Sebastian, Henry appeared to be 
much excited on the subject of Fontarabia, and kept chanting 
to himself, with a rather irritating iteration,— 

“Oh! for a blast on that dread horn, 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 

When Roland brave and Olivier, 

And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died.” 
I never could quite understand to what dread horn it was that 
Sir Walter here referred. I suppose he was under the impres- 
sion that Charlemagne’s rearguard could have made their blast 
of distress heard from Roncevaux as far as Fontarabia, a dis. 
tance of at least forty miles as the crow flies, and a distance 
certainly not provided with effective reflectors of sound at fixed 
intervals for the whole way. But whether Charlemagne really 
heard the horn of the heroic Roland all the way from Ronee. 
vaux to Fontarabia or not, Henry had that horn’s blast on his 
brain, and I frequently heard him referring to it in the watches 
of the night. He was terribly annoyed at missing Fontarabia 
on the way to San Sebastian; we had paid extra to go round 
by the old place, but the post-boy shammed unconscious. 
ness of the engagement, and availing himself of our ignorance 
of the right turn, took us straight to San Sebastian, replying to 
onr remarks and remonstrances,—‘“ Est-ce-que nous allons par 
ici & Fontarabia?”—‘ Nous avons payé dix francs d’avantage 
pour aller par Fontarabia,” with a lofty wave of the hand, and 
a “ Parfaitement, Monsieur,” or a pretended indication of where 
Fontarabia was situated. Of course, this was only the way to 
make a fixed idea more haunting, and the deception practised 
made Henry, I am sorry to say, suspicious of a general con- 
spiracy among the Basques to hide Fontarabia from English 
eyes. He imagined, I believe, that they would fall upon our 
rear as they did on Charlemagne’s, and cut us off before we got 
to Fontarabia, so anxiously did he peer out behind the carriage, 
as well as before, as we drove along; but nothing worse than a 
heavy shower of rain followed us, glooming heavily over the 
summit of Jaizquivel, the mountain which looks down upon 
Fontarabia, as we arrived. And we were indeed “beaucoup 


frappés”’ with Fontarabia. The medizval little town stands 


massed together on a steep conical hill by the mouth of the 
Bidassoa,—palace, castle, cathedral, all blended into a frowning 
group of sullen, formidable grandeur ; the little town beneath 
it huddles close under those mighty walls, while the broad 
sands, and a great sea, broken by a few bare, pointed rocks, 
and a lovely Pyrenean view, are commanded from Charles V.’s 
palace-roof. The lower town is given up to fishermen, who 
are the only active population of Fontarabia now. Charles V.'s 
palace and castle are for sale,—and any one who would buy 
them would certainly have a most dismal and picturesque abode, 
with walls three yards thick, spacious dungeons for rooms, 
and a glorious terrace-roof to make up for the darkness under- 
neath. I could not help thinking of Shelley’s cheerful antici- 
pation of the ruin of Venice, the one iu which he dwells so 
pleasantly on the coming time,— 
“ When the sea-mew 
Flies as once before he flew 
O’er thine isles depopulate, 


And all is in its ancient state, 
Save where many a palace-gate 


Topples o’er the abandoned sea 

As the tides change sullenly.” 
Fontarabia could hardly be better described. Its vast, bullet- 
riddled walls are mouldering away, and when the fishermen 
have drawn up their fleet of boats on the shore, as they had 
when we were there, the sea-mew flies over deserted islands and 
great gloomy houses, from which the carved arms and iron bal- 
conies are slowly dropping away, and over tides which, on that 
lowering day at least, certainly changed most sullenly. There was 
no guide to do the honours of the place. A company of little 
boys, with but a few words of French to share among them as 
their only stock-in-trade, did the honours for us of the cathedral 
and the great castle. An older boy opened the spacious sacristy 
of the cathedral, a great room opening on the sea, crowded with 
old pictures and carved apostles, and mighty chests of drawers, 
in which gorgeous chasubles that Mr. Dale’s congregation 
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would see with envy, were carefully hid away ; and finally, a 
man appeared to charge us for cur ascent into the castle. But 
the only blast of any horn that we had the satisfaction of 
hearing “on Fontarabian echoes borne 2 was the penny trumpet 
a a Spanish infant, in those grim defiles which pass for streets. 
I suppose it was the excitement of having at last seen Fonta- 
yabia which had wound up my husband s nerves, for all that 
afternoon he was at a singularly high tension. We missed our 
train at _Hendaye, owing partly to the difference of French 
and Spanish railway time, and partly to the useless researches 
of the French Custom-house officers in our baggage, and had 
the mournful vision of the train steaming away before us as we 
drove up to the station. The luggage had been left all in con- 
fusion, and Henry’s beloved bag, from which he is never 
willingly separated, fell out of the carriage unperceived by the 
driver; whereupon, to my horror, I heard these emphatic words 
thundered from a mouth at my side,—‘“ Le sac noir, damn!” 
The Spanish driver started as if he had been shot,—he 
understood as well as if Babel had never been,—pulled up, 
and Henry descended to pick his beloved bag out of the 
French mud. If it had been Spanish or at least Fontarabian 
mud, I believe he would have regarded it as precious. 
But the penny trumpet at Fontarabia had certainly unstrung 
him. 

We were really approaching the main range of the mountains 
when we reached Pau, which is to the Pyrenees what 
Berne is to the Alps, the land of promise from which you 
survey in all its beauty the great northern chain. Was it 
Richelieu or was it Guizot who said, after concluding 
a Franco-Spanish marriage contract, “Il n’y a pas de 
Pyrénées”? Whoever it was, the mot rang in our ears through- 
out our journey, suggesting repeated contrasts between the 
magnificent self-will of French statesmanship, and the great 
natural facts which it is so much easier to think away than to 
get rid of. But Pau is the last place where one would wish to 
think away the Pyrenees. ‘The terrace at Pau may well vie in 
charm even with the terrace at Berne, though it cannot rival it 
in grandeur. One usually forgets that Pau is rather south 
than north of Florence, so that the view of the Pyrenees from 
Pau is the view, not of a range like the Alps, dividing the 
North of Europe from the South, but of a range planted in the 
fairest region of Europe, where the sun gives to everything a 
glow and a splendour and a mellowness of which Switzerland 
knows nothing. Berne, picturesque as it is, lies huddled 
together, as if the houses needed to keep each other warm 
in the long winter. Pau is bright and spacious, and 
has all that air of basking gladly in the warm light, which 
constitutes to our anxious Northern temperaments half 
the fascination of the South. The ripening fields of Indian 
corn dye the wide landscape with the richest colours; just 
opposite the great terrace, the undulating vineyards of the 
green Jurancon hills make a beautiful foreground; while the 
wide stretch of deep blue mountains from the cloven peak of the 
Pic du Midi Q’Ossau on the west to the square ridge of the 
Pic du Midi de Bigorre on the east, fills you with longing 
to reach that enchanted-looking horizon of amethyst and 
sapphire-coloured air. Chestnuts and poplars not only 
marking the course of the Gave de Pau below you, but, 
grouped all over the rich landscape, give it every variety of 
shade; and the stately castle of Henry LV., towering behind you 
on the right, with its steep lawn and mass of blazing salvias, 
gave a fine finish to the bright landscape, and reminded us 
‘that we were in the old kingdom of Navarre, long a 
debatable land between France and Spain. ‘Talking of Henry 
IV., it was a great pleasure to Henry, who was brought 
up ou Mrs. Markham’s histories, to see the tortoise-shell 
which served for that able king’s cradle. Richard Markham, 
—the same who is stated to have come to his mother, “with 
tears in his eyes,” to ask her to tell him something of English 
history,—an unnatural request, of which no right-minded boy 
would have been guilty,—asks what it was that was so curious 
‘about Henry IV.’s cradle, on which the historical lady replies, 

It was nothing more than the shell of a tortoise, and was long 
Preserved, perhaps is preserved still, in the castle of Pau, which 
was Henry’s birthplace.” Well, there it was, and they tell you 
im the castle,—which is well restored and carefully looked 
after as a sort of national palace,—that at the Revo- 
lution, when the people wanted to destroy everything 
especially royal, the keepers of the chateau substituted 
® false tortoise-shell, wkick was broken to pieces by the popu- 





lace, and secretly preserved the true one for more temperate 
generations. The good Mrs. Markham’s historical conscious- 
ness has so often been called in question, that Henry seems 
quite delighted to find that her anecdotes at least are uot 
fabulous. 

If Pau is the foretaste, Lourdes, the goal of the pilgrims, is 
the first true taste of Pyrenean scenery. As we reached the 
station, a long procession of pilgrims became visible approach- 
ing the church built over the grotto of the Virgin, and for more 
than half an hour afterwards this procession was still winding 
on beside the rapid river up to the broad pavement where the 
pilgrims kneel and pray. The scene was a very striking one. 
To the south, the great peak of the Pic du Midi de Viscos, as it 
is called, that towers up above Argelés, and one or two glacier- 
sprinkled neighbours, were shining in the burning sun. On the 
east, the grim castle of Lourdes, on its perpendicular rock, the 
most unassailable of fortresses before the discovery of artillery, 
—the Black Prince’s captains held it for months against a large 
French army,—completely dominates the dirty little town. To 
the west, stand the church and grotto of the Virgin, close by the 
rapid Gave, into which, in the middle of the little town itself, a 
large tributary is poured from the valley of Argelés. Thus the 
light and beautiful modern church of the Virgin and the grim 
castle of the feudal ages, each skirted by the river, directly front 
each other; while rugged mountains rise over both, themselves 
surmonnted by a still grander chain on the southern horizon. 
But at Lourdes for a time one forgot the mountains,—one can- 
not forget for an instant that frowning eastle which, even 
in this century, has had an English prisoner, Lord Elgin having 
been shut up there by Napoleon during the great French war,— 
in the multitude of the pilgrims. We must have seen near a 
thousand, I imagine, in the single day we spent there, and more 
men than women, though there were at least 200 nuns amongst 
them. The church was crowded to the very door. Priests were 
celebrating mass at several distinct altars, and outside the 
grotto, where great candelabra of mighty candles burned 
beneath the image of the Madonna, there was, during the whole 
time we were there, a crowd of people, scores of them on their 
knees, reciting litanies to the Virgin. Here were sick people 
drawn in bath-chairs, evidently going through a novena 
for the recovery of their health; there was an epileptic sur- 
rounded by her friends, laughing idiotically ; here was a simple- 
looking girl, with a large image of the Madonna, which she 
could hardly carry, bringing it to be blessed; and then every 
half-hour or so, a hymn would be raised, in which all the voices 
joined, while the clear rushing of the Gave filled up the mo- 
mentary intervals. At night, there was a great procession of 
pilgrims to the grotto,—two and two,—each holding a lighted 
taper; and this went on for hours. I doubt if during 
a single hour of the night the grotto was deserted. And 
the little town was all in keeping. The street leading to 
the church is crowded with booths full of “ objets de 
picté,” statuettes of the Virgin, rosaries of all sorts and 
sizes, medallions, crucifixes, pictures, all blessed by conse- 
crated hands; the saleswomen, of course, as eager to sell 
as were the cabmen to entice you to drive hither and thither. 
Most of the shops boasted of some connection with the 
poor girl who first saw the vision of the Virgin,—Maria 
Soubirous; one was the shop of her brother, one of some 
other relative; all sold pictures of her. There was a regular 
Often you 





bureau for the sale of the miraculous water. 
were stopped by kindly-looking nuns begging you to give 
to their special charity, and promising to pray for you in 
return. Even at the table d’héte, two or three such depu- 
tations came round. Certainly never was piety so elaborately 
organised. On the whole, we liked the faces of the women- 
devotees much. They were pure, and sweet, and earnest, 
but the men, I thought, often looked more crafty than pious. The 
whole thing had in it too much of the whirl and excitement of a 
watering-place. These devotees themselves could hardly pray, I 
should think, amidst such feverish surroundings, amidst the 
hum, and glare, and busy feet, and eager externality, and vivid 
ripple of expectation, of that strange scene. One was glad to 
look up at the mountains in their solemn rest. The herds- 
man, Micah, who cried, “ Hear, O ye mountains, the Lord’s 
controversy, and ye strong foundations of the earth!” would 
have been astonished to see after how strange a fashion that 
great controversy was being pleaded here.—Yours, &c., 
A Wirt on HER TRAVELS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PERSECUTION AND PROSECUTION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—When you say that I am wrong in applying the term 
“ persecution ” to the treatment which Mr. Dale is experiencing 
at the hands of the Church Association, the question between 
us is probably only a question of definition. By persecution, 
I understand a process whereby inconvenience or pain is in- 
flicted, for reasons which, in the judgment of the man who so 
describes the process, are insufficient. If the reasons for the 
infliction appear to be adequate, we speak of prosecution or 
punishment, in order to to avoid the moral censure which the 
word “ persecution ” undoubtedly implies. Thus the same act 
may be characterised as a persecution or prosecution by dif- 
ferent people, who look at it from opposite points of view. In 
the judgment of the early Christians, the proceedings of Decius 
and Diocletian were persecutions. To the Pagans of the day, 
cultivated and uncultivated, they were simply legal prosecu- 
tions ; and they were carried out, as we know, with every circum- 
stance of horror, amidst the general approval of “a law-abiding 
public.” 

When, then, I describe the treatment of Mr. Dale as a per- 
secution, I do not expect the members of the Church Associa- 
tion to agree with me. They are conscientiously persuaded 
that Mr. Dale is a great criminal; some of them, perhaps, con- 
sider him an ecclesiastical monster, to whom a place is already 
assigned in the Protestant interpretation of the Apocalypse. 
They shut him up, accordingly, in Holloway Gaol, with quite 
as good a conscience as had Bonner, when he burnt the Re- 
formers; or as Calvin had, when he burnt Servetus; and it 
would not be reasonable to expect them to condemn themselves, 
by agreeing to describe their proceedings as a persecution. 

But surely, Sir, it may be otherwise with those who, like 
yourself, do not by any means agree with Mr. Dale’s belief or 
practice, and yet endeavour to look at things as they are. 
When you observe that “no one cares whether the decrees of 
the Privy Council with regard to the conduct of divine service 
are obeyed or disobeyed,” you appear to imply that the reasons 
for prosecuting Mr. Dale at all are, in the judgment of in- 
dependent men endowed with common-sense, wholly insuf- 
ficient; and, therefore, that the treatment to which Mr. Dale 
has been exposed is really persecution. 

You would reply that you do not accept my definition; that 
persecution, as you understand it, is “ the infliction of suffering 
on a man for doing what he holds to be right ;” and that Mr. 
Dale is in prison, not simply for doing certain ceremonial acts, 
but because he insists on doing them “ iu a particular building, 
and as the minister of a particular church.” But in Mr. Dale’s 
apprehension—at least, so I presume—this distinction of yours 
between the act and its surrounding circumstances does not and 
could not exist. In Mr. Dale’s eyes, the act of wearing any 
vestments can in itself have no sort of value. It is only as a 
minister of the English Church that Mr. Dale cares to wear 
these vestments at all. He wears them, no doubt, because he 
thinks that they express vividly the true doctrine of the 

Church of England on the subject of the Holy Communion ; 
but also because, with the late Lord Chief Baron, he believes 
that the Rubrical Law of the Church of England, as inter- 
preted by grammar, logic, and history, although not as inter- 
preted by the Privy Council Committee, authorises or obliges 
him to wear them. This is an intellectual conviction; in hold- 
ing which he may be, conceivably, right or wrong, but from 
which he’ is hardly likely to be driven by the coarse logic of 
imprisonment. Nor can he relieve himself by abandoning his 
flock or the Church of England, and, as did Mr. Voysey, 
“going quietly away.” If he thought that the question of 
belonging to a Church was merely a question of convenience, 
morally and spiritually on a par with that of belonging to a 
London club, he might, of course, seek in one Church the per- 
mission to indulge wsthetic tastes which was denied in another. 
But if his view of the matter is much more serious, involving 
the duty of ascertaining and obeying the Divine Will, so far 
as may be; and if, moreover, he believes that his tie to his 
flock is too sacred to be lightly severed, or severed at all, except 
for reasons which the Divine Judge may approve; then he 
will go on doing that which, mistakenly or not, he believes to 
be right in his place and capacity of Rector of St. Vedast’s; 
and, if he is imprisoned for doing it, there is no more to be 





said. Only those who, like yourself, think the pended 
‘ : * ch 

a penalty sufficiently frivolous will surely deem him the Victi 

of a persecution. 

Thus, again—to take one of the illustrations in your article 
the proceedings by which Mr. Voysey was deprived of his bene 
fice must at the time have appeared to Mr. Voysey himself in 
the light of a persecution. As you observe, I should not haye 
so described them, because Mr. Voysey’s negative speculations 
appeared to me to involve nothing less than the whole case of 
Christianity ; and it is possible that Mr. Voysey himself would 
agree with me, as in the retrospect he compares his convictions 
with the creeds and formularies of the Church of England 
Certainly, I never heard that any believing Churchman thought 
the worse of Mr. Voysey because his theology was condemned 
by the Judicial Committee, which, by its decision in the case 
of the “ Essays and Reviews,” might well have encouraged Mr, 
Voysey to express himself as he did, at least on one important 
point. But does Mr. Voysey’s case bear any real analogy to 
that of a clergyman who believes himself to be obeying the 
natural and honest sense of a ceremonial rule of his Church, 
and the extent of whose error, if he is wrong, is that he wears 
three or four dresses in public, instead of wearing one or two? 
Mr. Dale’s guilt in disobeying the law, as laid down by the 
Privy Council, is shared at this moment by almost every Dean 
and Chapter in the country, and certainly by the Dean and 
Canons of St. Paul’s. Under the terms of a recent decision, 
we all ought to wear copes at the administration of the Holy 
Communion on the principal festivals of the Church; and, as 
a matter of fact, we do wear only surplices. If the Church 
Association were to institute proceedings against us on this 
account, I should think less of its party animosity, and more of the 
sincerity of its professions of a desire to uphold the law, than Ido 
at present; but, in view of the ridiculous object of the proceed. 
ings, I should term them a persecution. If, on the other hand, 
I were punished for teaching the Pope’s supremacy, or tran- 
substantiation, or the worship of the Blessed Virgin, or for deny- 
ing original sin, or the Atonement, or the Godhead of our Lord 
and the duty of adoring Him, or the personality of the Holy 
Spirit, or the grace and power of the Sacraments—whatever 
else I might think or say about it—I could hardly, in view of 
the Church’s formal language and the gravity of the matters at 
stake, describe myself as being “ persecuted.” 

The question may seem to be only a verbal one. But words 
are powers, and when feeling runs high, a single word may in- 
fluence events. Certainly Mr. Dale’s situation, however we 
may agree to describe it, is by no means a matter for merely 
academical handling. It suggests painful reflections as to the 
administration of Church discipline in obedience to the terror- 
ising dictates of an implacable and crude fanaticism, with the 
result that one clergyman may omit a Church Creed at his dis- 
cretion, while another is locked up like a felon for wearing a 
vestment too many. It suggests grave questions, too, as to the 
wisdom of the ecclesiastical statesmanship which, in a passing 
moment of ferocity and panic, placed the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill on the Statute-book. For the sake of all who 
have brought about Mr. Dale’s imprisonment, even more than 
for his own, right-minded people must surely wish that he may 
be released with the least possible delay.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Christ Church, Oxford, November 6th. H. P. Lippoy. 





DELIBERATIVE PROCEDURE. 
{To rue EpiTor OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—The brief notice that you have given of my paper 
“Deliberative Procedure,” in the Contemporary Review, does 
bare justice to my proposals. It was hardly possible ina few 
sentences to indicate the scope of the article, still less to deal 
with the reasons adduced. As the article contained no absolutely 
new device, but merely proposed an extension of various expedi- 
ents already found beneficial, it seems a little too much to mally 
tain not only that “none of these suggestions will be adopted, 
but “they will never be seriously discussed.” Is it, theu, 
ridiculous, so “ opposed to instinct” and “to reason,” that a 
assembly of six hundred Members should insist on more tha 
two backers to a resolution, before allowing it to be discussed! 
A body of twelve requires one seconder to a motion, might not 
a body of a hundred require five, and a body of six hundred 
require twenty ? I cannot see the self-convicted absurdity of 
such an idea. 

I suppose, however, if this had stood alone, your critic would 
not have been so decided in his condemnation ; he would have 
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peen content with poohpoohing it, as too insignificant in its 
consequences to be worth discussing. I hold, on the contrary, 
without fear of contradiction, that this simple device would 
extinguish at once a very large number of futile debates in 
deliberative bodies everywhere. But the serious proposal is 
the direct printing of the speeches, without delivery. Whether 
this is opposed. to instinct, I do not inquire, as we are obliged 
often to contradict our instincts. I will consider merely whether 
it is opposed to reason. Your critic, in his brevity, neglects to 
indicate the considerations that I adduced in order to prove 
that the House of Commons has ceased to be a deliberative 
body, in any proper or recognised sense. I might quote as a 
type of a deliberative body a board of directors, sitting two or 
three hours over various items of business, presented, explained, 
and decided on in the course of the sitting. Each man goes up 
uninformed and unbiassed; he is supplied with facts and 
yeasonings; asks questions, and advances objections; and 
finally gives a vote, as the result of the discussion to which he 
has listened throughout. This is the simple and primitive form 
of deliberation, and is still exemplified in hundreds of instances ; 
yet it is liable to be deviated from, in favour of the less in- 
structive methods, when men get more busy. Printed reports 
are circulated among the members of Boards of Directors, to 
prepare their minds in advance; communications, instead of 
Weing read by the clerk, are given in print; and so on. 

I have endeavoured to show that the deviation, on the part of 
the House of Commons, from the primitive deliberative type 
is so serious as to be destructive of its very essence. That 
House is not now, in any proper sense of the word, a deliberative 
body ; it has become what your critic deprecates, a legislative 
body pure and simple. No doubt, the speeches have a value in 
the deliberative point of view; but it is not as spoken, but as 
yead. The vote is wholly disconnected from the act of listening 
to the speeches, although not necessarily from the reading of 
them. Oratory, even the greatest, is avowedly dictation to the 
Reporters’ Gallery. I should like to see an impartial estimate 
of the amount of influence exerted by the spoken speeches, 
apart from their being reported. That estimate must carry 
along with it a statement of the numbers that listen to speeches, 
and some proof that these listeners have their votes influenced 
thereby. 

Your critic adduces another argument, which he thinks crush- 
ing. The changes proposed would transfer power to men that 
ought to be journalists, instead of men who ought to be orators, 
and these journalists would not win constituencies. I doubt if 
there is any such hard-and-fast line between journalists and 
orators. There are a few men—one in a hundred thousand— 
pre-eminently cast for oratory, and not correspondently great 
with the pen; there are a few men great as writers, but utterly 
incapable of effective speech. The great mass of clever and 
accomplished politicians are fit for either part, although, per- 
haps, not precisely in the same degree. Many Parliamentary 
orators write leading articles, and many jonrnalists can appear 
to advantage before an audience. 

The suggestions made by me for transferring at once to print 
the speeches that now occupy the deliberative time of the 
House of Commons, may be adopted to any degree; one step 
does not necessitate any others; each would have its efficacy 
standing alone. The printing of a Budget speech would not 
oblige the House to go a step farther. I do not propose to 
print the Speech from the Throne; yet if that Speech had 
developed itself to the length of the Address of the President 
of the United States, can we doubt that it would have been in 

€ manner communicated to the Houses and the country with- 
out oral delivery ? 

I should like to hear a calm statement of the objections 
(which, cf course, there are) to the suggestion of transferring 
the Ministerial interpellations to print; and next, an equally calm 
computation of the opposing advantages ; the balance would then 
decide. To suppose that, in the face of such a vast problem as 
the legislation and administration of this country, suggestions 
founded on existing practices are not even to have a hearing 
8, I think, puerile. I venture further to express the idea that 
any trade, however dignified, that is conducted without respect 

to fixed and moderate business hours, is in a wholly unnatural 
state, and the consequence, of violating natural laws must 
mevitably be reaped.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aberdeen, November 9th. A. Bary. 

[We did not quote or refer to the suggestions about in- 
creasing the number of “ backers.” They would be useless, 
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because “groups” would at once be formed, pledged to give 
formal support to each others’ proposals. Our reference was to 
the substitution of writing for speech, which, we maintain, will 


not be seriously discussed.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE SMUG VIRTUES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 
Sir,—I am somewhat amused at finding myself taken to task 
for praising “the smug virtues.” Ihave often been rebuked 
for passing them too lightly by. But they have their place, 
and it is a noble one, in the order of a Christian State. And it 
is well worthy of consideration whether those “ Methodists 
with umbrellas ” in the Yorkshire valley would not have beeu 
the men to furnish martyrs if martyrs had been wanted; 
certainly, the Quakers, whose industry, thrift, sobriety, and 
honesty—‘“ the smug virtues” which I praise—send them to 
the front in any calling, have ever been ready to suffer the 
spoiling of their goods, and worse, for righteousness’ sake.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Streatham Hill, November 9th. J. Batpwin Browy. 





CLEVER DOGS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR."’} 
Sir,—Here is an authenticated instance of practical joking fitly 
reciprocated :—A friend of mine has a rough-haired collie, wise 
and exquisitely modelled. One evening a lady of the household, 
with whom he was a special favourite, stooped quietly, as he 
lay half asleep on the rug, and placing her face close to his 
head, blew sharply with a slight shout in one of his ears. 
Tickled and startled, he jumped up and moved off, seemingly 
somewhat offended. In the course of the evening the lady 
happened to be reclining in an easy-chair, when the collie was 
observed by some of the inmates to rise, and making a circuit, 
to move stealthily towards the chair, put his fore-paws on one of 
the arms, and placing his nose close to the lady’s ear, to give a 
sharp bark and instantly bound off!—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. G. Rew. 








POETRY. 
a ts 
THE TWENTY-NINTH NIGHT OF THE ILIAD. 
So both the armies slept, the Greeks secure 
Within their trench, the Trojans on the plain. 
But Hector slept not; him the manly joy 
Stirred to the quick, of the great foeman’s arms 
Stripped from Patroclus, and a new-born hope 
- Of Grecian galleys crowding sail to Greece 
Woke in him, and of nine-year trodden plains 
Waving with corn crops, and the Scwan gates 
Wide open, and wide open children’s eyes 
Listening the wonders of a bygone war. 
So his thoughts burnt within him, and he rose 
Restless, and stepped aloof, and, spear in hand, 
Paced with quick steps the narrow sand that lay 
Betwixt the bale-fires and the sentries’ round. 
On one side were the fires, and sleeping men, 
And yellow-flashing armour piled in heaps ; 
On the other, some twelve fathoms’ breadth apart, 
The silent sentries, silvered by the moon, 
Stole sidelong-looks, for ever and anon 
He paused, and poised, and drew hard breath, and drank 
Imagined joy of battle; and they knew 
The man they loved, the hope of all they loved, 
And whispered each to each, and shrank away. 
So for some hour he ranged, and the moon sank, 
And all the watchmen’s helmets sank in gloom 
Of Ida’s shadow, and the sinking fires 
Flashed fitful, and uneasy men were stirred, 
Dreaming the death-fights of the day to dawn. 
And Hector’s steps were slackened in their speed, 
And his heart sank within him, for the thoughts 
Of young Astyanax, and the care-worn smile 
Of sweetAndromache, and his comrades’ love, 
And the great trust of Priam and of Troy, 
Melted his mood. A dim foreshadowing 
Of what should be, and somewhat of a fear 
(Bethinking him of Peleus’ mighty son, 
And the fierce war-shout hurled across the trench) 
Troubled his manhood; and there came to him 
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What comes to brave men after victory won, 

As ague-chill to fevered limbs, a deep 

Distrust of self, and questionings of the past, 
Whether the glory of Patroclus slain 

Were rightly his, and if the words he spake 
That evening in the Assembly were the fruits 

Of well-considered wisdom, or of pride 

Prompted by Ate, who infatuates men. 

So his soul communed with itself, and spake : 
““O me! what darkness is about the world, 

And the hard Gods hide things from sight of men! 
Why do they fight on this side and on that ? 

For surely one is right, and one is wrong, 

Ours right, the other wrong, I know not which ; 
But this I know, that I have lived my life 

A noble one, and clean from every blame, 

And done the gods due homage, and have fought 
With might, nor ever with a boastful tongue, 
Nor ever done despite to fallen foe. 

And now must I go forth to meet this man, 

And either he will slay me, or be slain. 

And, if he slay me, sorrow will befall 

Our women, who lift daily hands to Zeus, 

And all our innocent babes, who suck the breast. 
And if I slay him, how shall I escape 

Athene’s wrath? Which of these things is just ? 
Or are we men but playthings of the hour, 

The puppets of the Gods, who smile to see 

Our chafes and frets? Best then to end the play. 
For surely there is peace beyond the grave, 

Or, if not peace, a knowledge of the right 

And power to do. Then let what will be be.” 

So Hector communed, and the sudden sun 


Led up the day that was to see him die. .O. OGLE, 





BOOKS. 
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MISS BIRD’S JAPAN.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 





Reavers of these volumes, if they should have entertained an 
idea of visiting Japan, will probably relinquish their purpose by 
the time they have made themselves acquainted with what Miss 
Bird has to say. Not that the picture which she draws is in 
all respects an unpleasant one—it is anything but that—but 
simply because a perusal of her book is very nearly the same 
thing, in effect, as a visit to the places which she describes 
would be. It has been our lot to read many praiseworthy and 
painstaking works upon Japan and upon other remote places, 
and we have generally noticed that everything is set forth in 
them, with the exception of precisely those homely, common- 
place, unorthodox things which we especially longed to hear 
about, and which, were we on the spot, we should most eagerly 
and absorbingly have studied. Miss Bird differs from other 
travellers in divining this unregenerate longing of ours, and 
ministering to it on every opportunity. She invariably tells us 
what we want to know, and if she also treats of other matters, 
she does so aside from the current of her main narrative, 
and in a manner to render our premeditated resolve to skip such 
passages delightfully easy. ‘he conviction, inspired by her 
Rocky Mountain romance, published last year, that Miss Bird 
is the ideal traveller, in whom those who stay at home may 
safely confide as their proxy, still remains with us; though it 
must be admitted that the present work is more of a “ book” 
than the former one, and in so far less persuasive and fascin- 
ating. The letters are there; but there are interpolations and 
additions, which diminish the charm in proportion as they 
augment the usefulness of the volumes. Anything like a con- 
scientious determination to be edifying or instructive we do 
most earnestly deprecate in Miss Bird’s case. She can, outside 
of all that, do what no one else can do so well, and it is simply 
adulterating a pure and rare literary gift for her to attempt to 
do anything more. Let her leave history, missionaries, ethics, 
and statistics to those numerous excellent persons who can 
persuade themselves that such matters have value; and give us 
nothing but those inimitable pictures of mankind, of scenery, 
and of her own contingent adventures, which she alone is com- 
petent to furnish us withal. Further than this, we have no 
remonstrance to offer. 





* Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, By Isabela Bird, Loudon: John Murray, 
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So inveterately feminine is Miss Bird in the midst of h 
E Ap : : er 
intrepidity and heroic achievements, that we are continual] 

see : y 
moved pharisaically to thank Heaven in her behalf that she is 
not as any men are. When she got to Yedo, and found every. 
thing so strange, she began to feel afraid of what lay before 
her ; and this alarm seems to have been enhanced rather than 
relieved by the encouragements of Sir Harry Parkes and others 
whom she consulted. The apprehensive chill which precedes 
feminine action is not to be removed by minimising, but }y 
magnifying, the expected perils. Moreover, the choice ae 
guide was attended with many misgivings, and when at las 
that all-important personage was selected, there was too meek 
reason to believe that he was more clever than trustworthy, Ito 
was his name,—a Japanese youth of eighteen; he told lies 
scoffed at religion, emphasised his “ commissions,” and deceive 1 
his former employer; but he understood English, was active 
energetic, and acute, and in the sequel turned out a great deat 
better than he had any business to do. “You will have to 
manage that boy,” some one said to Miss Bird, in discussing 
him with her; whereat the lady professes consternation, and 
affirms (with evident sincerity) that she never managed anybody 
in her life. This only goes to show that a person’s eyes may 
be very keen for some things, and very blind for others; since 
nothing is more certain than that Miss Bird did “ manage,” not 
Ito only, but the whole Japanese nation, high and low, in. 
cluding the horses, and not forgetting the savage inhabitants of 
Yezo, at the north. The only creatures which seem uniformly 
to have defied her authority were the fleas and the mosquitoes ; 
but Japan would be some other place, and not Japan, without 
them. 

So she set off in a kwiwma, which is a sort of Oriental bath 
chair, pulled before and pushed behind by man-power; and the. 
men in question, who practically wear nothing but tobacco. 
pouches, and who die of heart or lung diseases before the age of 
thirty, are meanwhile the most good-natured, tireless, and polite 
young fellows imaginable, and charge rather less than four 
shillings a day for a run of thirty miles. The first halt was at 
a wayside tea-house, where Miss Bird sat ina garden consisting 
of “ baked mud, smooth stepping-stones, a little pond with some 
gold-fish, a deformed pine, and a stone lantern.” These tea- 
houses are distinct from the yadoya, or inns, in one of which. 
the traveller spent the ensuing night. <A large, bematted room 
is separated into any desired number of rooms by the simple 
device of putting up shdji, or screens; but the privacy thus 
acquired is far from being complete. The screens contain 
numerous cracks and holes, at which appear dark, elongated’ 
eyes, belonging to the Japanese co-inmates. The fleas and 
mosquitoes are present in myriads, and as night comes on, 
the new noises are bewildering. “On one side, a man recited 
Buddhist prayers in a high key; on the other, a girl was 
twanging a samisen, a species of guitar; the house was full of 
talking and splashing, drums and tom-toms were beaten outside; 
there were street-cries innumerable, and the whistling of the 
blind shampooers, and the resonant clap of the fire-watchmen 
who perambulate all Japanese villages, and beat two pieces of 
wood together in token of their vigilance, were intolerable.” 
Nevertheless, Miss Bird declares that “there is no country in 
the world in which a lady can travel with such absolute security 
from danger and rudeness as in Japan;” and unquestionably 
the record of her pilgrimage bears out the assertion. It must 
be added, however, that in the middle of the night her “ pre- 
carious shdji were accidentally thrown down, revealing a scene’ 
of great hilarity, in which a number of people were bathing aud 
throwing water over each other.” 

Such was the state of things in the yadoya throughout the 
journey ; but the private houses, when she happened to stop at 
one of them, were very different :— 


“ Kanaya’s sister, a very sweet, refined: looking woman, met me «9 
the door, and divested me of my boots. The two verandahs are highly 
polished, and so are the entrance and the stairs which lead to my room, 
and the mats are so fine and white that I almost fear to walk over | 
them even in my stockings. Four highly polished steps lead into 
an exquisite room at the back, and another polished staircase inte | 
the bath-house and garden. The whole front of my room ] 
is composed of shdéji, which slide back during the day. The ceiling } 
is of light wood crossed by bars of dark wood, and the posts whick | 
support it are of dark, polished wood. The panels are of wrinkled, | 
sky-blue paper, splashed with gold. In an alcove hangs.a kakgmoiiy 
or wall-picture, a painting of a blossoming branch of the cherry 0? 
white silk,—a perfect piece of art, which in itself fills the room with 
freshness and beauty. The artist who painted it painted nothing bat | 
cherry-blossoms, and fell in the rebellion. On a shelf in the other 
alcove is a very valuable cabinet, with sliding doors,.on. which peonies/ 
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are painted on a gold ground. A single spray of rose azalea in a pure 
| white vase hanging on one of the polished posts, and a single iris in 
| another, are the only decorations. The only furniture is a folding- 
| gcreen, with some suggestions of landscape in Indian ink. Kanaya’s 
sister moves about the house like a floating fairy, and her voice has 
| music in its tones. 


Supper comes up on a zen, or small table six 


| inches high, with the rice in a gold-lacquer bowl, and the teapot and 
| cap are fine Kaga porcelain. For my two rooms, with rice and tea, I 


| pay two shillings a day. The house is a Japanese idyl; there is 
nothing within or without that does not please the eye; its silence, 
musical with the dash of waters and the twitter of birds, is truly re- 
freshing. The garden is well laid ont with peonies, irises, and 
azaleas. The mountain, its lower part covered with red azaleas, 
| rises just behind, and a stream which tumbles down it supplies the 
\ house with water both cold and pure; and another, after forming a 
| miniature cascade, passes under the house, and through a fish-pond 
with rocky islets, into the river below. The grey village of Irimichi 
| lies on the other side of the road, shut in with the rushing Daiya, 
} and beyond it are high, broken hills, richly wooded, and slashed with 
ravines and waterfalls.” 
No wonder that Miss Bird remained at this delightful spot 
for nearly two weeks, and was sorry to leave it. She made 
excursions from it to neighbouring places of interest ; and once, 
at a height of three thousand feet, she came upon a lovely lake 
‘ Jying asleep at the foot of a mountain, a mirror of peace, 
though on the summit of the mountain “ ahundred rusty sword- 
blades lie,—offerings made by remorseful men, whose deeds of 
violence haunted them till they went there and deposited the 
jnstruments of their crimes before the shrine of the mountain 
god.” But again and again she returns to Kanaya’s house, 
and it seems to embody for her all that is charming in the 
domestic life of Japan :— 

“The rooms are not encumbered by ornaments ; a single kakemono, 
or fine piece of lacquer or china, appears for a few days, and then 
makes way for something else, so they have variety as well as 
simplicity, and each object is enjoyed in its turn without distraction. 
The art of arranging flowers is taught in manuals, the study of which 
forms part of a girl’s education.”’” But “the only vestige of religion 
in the house is the kamidana or god-shelf, on which stands a wooden 
shrine like a shinté temple, which contains the memorial tablets to 
deceased relations. Each morning a sprig of everygreen and a little 
rice and saké [Japanepe whiskey] are placed before it, and every 
evening a lighted lamp.” 

Of the villages in this region we are told that they are full of 
shops; scarcely a house that does not sell something. Many 
of the things are eatables, but there are also ropes, straw shoes 
for men and horses, straw cloaks, paper umbrellas, paper water- 
proofs, hair-pins, tooth-picks, tobacco-pipes, paper handker- 
chiefs, and other trifles made of bamboo, straw, grass, and 
wood. These goods are on stands, and in the room behind, 
open to the street, all the domestic avocations are going on, and 
the housewife is usually to be seen boiling water or sewing, 
with a baby tucked into the back of her dress. There are rice 
factories, in which the pestle is attached to a lever worked by 
the feet of a man, invariably naked, who stands at the other 
extremity of it. In some houses the women are weaving, in 
others spinning cotton. There are usually three or four 
together,—the mother, the eldest son’s wife, and two or three 
unmarried girls. ‘lhe girls marry at sixteen, and from comely, 
rosy, wholesome-looking creatures, soon pass into haggard, 
middle-aged women, with vacant faces. In other houses women 
are at their toilet, blackening their teeth before circular metal 
murors, or performing ablutions, unclothed to the waist. In 
the morning the village is very silent, while the children are at 
‘school; but the latter are quiet even at play. At sunset the 
men return, there is a good deal of splashing about in baths, 
and after that they carry about the younger children and play 
with them, while the ulder ones prepare lessons for the follow- 
ing day, in a high, monotonous twang. At dark, the paper 
windows are drawn, the shutters are closed, the lamp is lighted 
before the family shrine, supper is eaten, the children play at 

: y PI p play 
quiet games, and at about ten the quilts and wooden pillows 
are produced, and the family lies down to sleep, in one room. 
Small trays of food and tobacco-smoking materials are always 
within reach of sleepers, and one hears at intervals during the 
night the sound of ashes being knocked out of a pipe. The 
children sit up as late as their parents, and are included in all 
their conversation :— 

“T never saw people take so much delight in their children,’ Miss 

e . Pp k . . . . 

Bird exclaims, “carrying them about or holding their hands in walk- 
ing, watching and entering into their games, supplying them con- 
Stantly with toys, taking them to picnics and festivals, and never 
being content to be without them. Both fathers and mothers take 
@ pride in their children. It is most amusing, about six every 
Morning, to see twelve or fourteen men sitting on a low wall, each 
with a child under two in his arms, fondling and playing with it, and 
showing off its physique and intelligence. At night, after the houses 





are shut up, looking through the long fringe of rope or rattan which: 
conceals the sliding door, you see tie naked father bending his ugly,. 
kindly face over a gentle-looking baby; and the mother, who more 
often than not has dropped the kimono from her shoulders, enfolding 
two children destitute of clothing in herarms. The children, though 
for our ideas too gentle and formal, are very prepossessing in looks 
and behaviour. They are little men and women, rather than 
children, and their old-fashioned appearance is aided by their dress, 
which is the same as that of adults.” 

But it is the absence of dress, rather than the presence of it, 
which seems to characterise the mass of the unsophisticated 
Japanese of the interior; and in one place, speaking of strange 
sights, Miss Bird inquires pathetically :—“ Could there be a 
stranger one than a decent-looking middle-aged man, lying on 
his chest in the verandah, raised on his elbows, and intently 
reading a book, clothed only in a pair of spectacles?” But it 
will be necessary to postpone to a future opportunity our ex- 
amination of Miss Bird’s further adventures, 








MR. PAYN’S NEW NOVEL.* 
Incenvuity is a quality of great value to novelists, and espe- 
cially when they adopt the serial form as their method of in- 
teresting readers in the fate of their creations. Mr. Payn has 
always been remarkable for this particular quality, and he has 
so carefully cultivated it during his career as a writer of fiction, 
that he is now without a rival in it. Not even Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, when the carpenter’s work which he calls his “ art’ was 
most deftly done, was ever visited by so ingenious an idea as the: 
device on which Mr. Payn constructed his famous novel 
By Proxy, nor has he ever worked out his plots so well,. 
because he is never anything but artificial and mechanical 
in his method; whereas Mr. Payn relieves the artifice of 
his stories with a good deal of human nature, generally of a 
genial kind, and is gifted with humour of the irrepressible order. 
In some cases, he lays himself open to the charge of untimely 
jesting, according to the strict canon of taste—pausing in a 
descriptive passage, for instance, to have a quiet chuckle over 
some absurd or incongruous association which happens to 
strike him at the moment—but although the critic’s severe 
sense of duty may force him to regard these lapses 
into purenthetic laughter as faults of style, we suspect. 
they are very welcome to novel-readers, who must be very 
happily-constituted indeed, if they find food for mirth of evena 
subdued description in the great majority of the fictions of the 
day. It is only fair to Mr. Payn’s latest story, that while it is 
now before us in a complete form, we should keep in mind that 
it has previously appeared as a serial in a magazine, and was». 
no doubt, constructed with a view to that method of publica-~ 
tion ; the linked sweetness of circumstance and the long drawn- 
out suspense of development having been duly provided from 
month to month. Considered in this light, one admires 
the ingenuity of the author as it deserves, for all his 
readers in Belgravia must certainly have left off at the close of 
the monthly dole with that sense of puzzled impatience which 
is to the concoction of a magazine-story what Sam Weller’s 
method was to the art of writing love-letters ; “ they wish there: 
was more of it.” Considered as a complete work, A Confidential 
Agent is not so entirely satisfactory, because, with the solation 
of the enigma comfortably and securely under his hand, 
serenely awaiting him in the third volume, the reader does 
not care so disproportionately about the ingenuity of the 
story, and employs his own ingenuity or experience much 
less strenuously in guessing at the explanation. The 
interest of the speculation upon the present puzzle is 
much inferior to that which was inspired by the mystery of 
Penycuick’s victim in By Prowy ; the personages of the story do 
not attract or repel so strongly as the personages of that novel 
attracted or repelled; the passions engaged and the crimes 
committed are more sordid. Of the unhappy victim of the 
worst of those crimes the reader is allowed so brief a glimpse, 
that the proper intensity of feeling is not created on her 
behalf. Beyond the abstract horror: of a murder, we cannot 
feel any thrill about Miss Phoebe Mayson; we have only the 
slightest acquaintance with her, and that not of a nature to 
make us regard her with much sentimental interest, for her 
perfect readiness to betray to a stranger the man in whose com- 
pany she has remained, although she knows their marriage is 
a mock one, is calculated to cool the reader’s enthusiasm for 
Mr. Matthew Helston’s benevolence, which might indeed have 
been better bestowed. It is always to the ingenuity of the 








* 4 Confidential Agent. By James Puyn. London: Chatto aud Windus. 
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author, the admirable cleverness of the story, of the chain of 
events, that the reader is kept alive, and this in the face of the 
fact, that the theme is a hackneyed one. The question from first 
to last is, what has become of Lady Pargiter’s diamonds? Did 
not Mr. Trollope make everybody in a very big book ask a 
similar question about the disputed “ paraphernalia” of Lizzie 
Eustace, revealing to his readers only the fact that Lizzie her- 
self had stolen them ? And do not Mr. Payn’s readers feel, in 
consequence, convinced that however strong appearances may 
be against Lady Pargiter, she is not the thief? Things look 
black against Lady Pargiter’s husband, the worthless Sir 
Charles, for a while ; but still we feel that we do not “ burn,” as 
the children’s game has it, when our suspicions light upon him. 
Of course, nobody who knows anything of the ways of novelists 
imagines for a moment that Matthew Helston, the “ Confiden- 
tial Agent,” unsuccessful inventor,and model family-man, whose 
only unamiable feeling is his dislike of Mr. Signet, the jeweller, 
his employer—and this dislike the reader shares—has anything to 
do with the robbery, or even that he is really murdered by the 
thieves, for we know Mr. Payn’s ways, and that he never kills 
off intimate freinds. His murders are somewhat of the Irish 
kind, done on general grounds, and for the commonweal ; not of 
that domestic order, the murder intime, beginning at home with 
wives and near relations, which distinguishes the Saxon. No 
one suspects Mr. Payn of meaning to plunge that virtuous mid- 
dle-class household, of which the jeweller’s trusted assistant is 
the head, into any grief more acute than suspense as to Matthew’s 
fate ; but what has become of him after he goes, in John Ruther- 
ford’s cab, to receive the Pargiter paruwre from her ladyship’s 
hands, and fails to return to Sabey his wife, and Amy his sister ? 
The author keeps the reader in suspense until the last moment, 
and when the secret is revealed, it proves to be totally unlike 
any of the solutions of the enigma that have occurred to his 
mind. This is not the loftiest aim of a novelist, and Mr. 
Payn has worked up successfully to much higher ideals; but 
taking it for what it is, and what he means it to be, A Con- 
fidential Agent stands well among the now long list of his suc- 
cessful novels. The bits of the book which we may describe as 
“asides”? are very amusing; the author’s pleasantly con- 
versational way of telling his story, and especially the 
funny (and real) detective portion of it, agreeably diversify 
the maze-like intricacy of the main subject. Matthew 
Helston’s unsuccessful invention, which does not appeal 
particularly to our hearts in the first instance, is brought 
in at the conclusion with a curiously original effect, for of 
course, one expects something in the line of Arkwright’s Wife, 
and the author gives us nothing like that explanation. 

The illustrations are, for the most part, singularly bad. That 
one which represents Phoebe Mayson lying dead, with Mr. 
Barlow, a French policeman, and a chambermaid standing by 
her side, is simply ridiculous. The daintily-attired figure is not 
even a dead, much less a murdered, woman, however much may 
be allowed for the victim having been “ put to rights.” It is 
a simpering girl, pretending to be asleep, with her arms grace- 
fully disposed. No pains have been taken to preserve dis- 
tinct portraiture of the various personages throughout the 
story; and although the subject is not one that calls for high- 
art treatment, it may be observed that if novels are to be illus- 
trated, they might be illustrated so as to do some justice to 
the authors. 





GEORGE SMITH, OF COALVILLE.* 
Wuatever the mental attitude theologians or men of science 
may assume with regard to any system of Christianity, it will 
yet, in its innermost spirit, be found to be the great working 
hypothesis for the civilisation of mankind. The force 
of Christian sympathy is at work all around us, and the 
spirit of Christianity has stamped its impress on the acts 
and even faces of thousands who have but an inherited 
acquaintance with its power; but here and there, from 
time to time, we see what may be accomplished single-handed 
by some simple and unlettered man saturated with its spirit, 
claiming nothing but the common right of common humanity 
in the purchased inheritance. And then we get a result 
appreciable even by minds who are too often disposed to 
weigh sunbeams in hay-scales and to sneer at the result. 
Such a nature, so working, is the man, a page of whose 
history lies before us. The name of George Smith, of Coalville, 
is probably familiar to most of our readers,—the man who 





* George Smith, of Coalville. London: Haughton and Co. 
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works so hard in the cause of the gipsies,—yes, and in the cause 
of avery considerable and very oppressed portion of our popula. 
tion besides. We will briefly trace what he has done, and is doing 
His father was a journeyman brickmaker, and at seven years of 
age George was “ sent into the brickyard to earn his own living.” 
At nine years old, he says himself, his employment consisted 
“in continually carrying forty pounds of clay upon his head 
from the clay-heap to the table on which the bricks were made 
for thirteen howrs daily ;” at times severer tasks than these, 
involving continuous night work, were imposed. From his 
scanty wages he even then contrived to save the occasional six. 
pence with which he purchased books, wherewith he managed 
amid his dreary work, to educate himself sufficiently to give 
expression to the thoughts that began to burn within him, and 
enable him to expose suffering and wrong. 

Mr. Smith’s first efforts as a social reformer were directed 
to help the cause of the children among whom he had 
himself laboured. The brutal usage of these children of 
the brickfields less than a dozen years ago, was a disgrace 
to our civilisation, and it was small wonder that they grew up 
for the most part, social pests. Under a system where it was pos- 
sible to make small creatures under nine years of age carry heavy 
weights for seventy-two hours in the week, walking more than ten 
miles a day, any other form of cruelty is easily conceivable ; yet 
it was long before Mr. Smith could arrest public attention, and 
force upon the Government the necessity for some stringent 
reform. But the indomitable energy of the man prevailed at 
last. Terrible were the revelations of evil he dinned into 
willing and unwilling ears, till, securing the powerful and ever 
willing aid of Mr. Mundella and the then Home Secretary, 
he in 1864 got a Bill introduced into the House for the exten- 
sion of the Factory Actsto the Brick and Tile Yards; which Bill in 
1871 became law. But Mr. Smith was not satisfied; the legislation 
was all that could be desired, but it did not work, and he did not 
rest till a Commission was appointed, and every sub-inspector 
now is aware that he has a keen eye upon him. This question 
settled, others immediately pressed, so true it is, as Goethe has 
wisely said,— 

“The little done, doth vanish to the mind, 
That forward sees, how much remains to do.” 

And our reformer quickly turned his attention to the con- 
dition of the floating population on our canals and rivers. He 
found some 106,000 men, women, and children crowded together 
on barges, boats, or in filthy cabins, of whom ninety-five per 
cent. could neither read nor write, ninety per cent. were 
drunkards, only two per cent. were members of any Christian 
Church, and sixty per cent. were living as men and wives in an 
unmarried state. As a first step towards remedying this 
condition of things, Mr.-Smith was convinced he had need only to 
direct towards it the strong arm of existing law, as, for instance, 
the Education Act, the Workshop and Factory Act, and the 
Sanitary Act; but he was satisfied, if any adequate reform was 
to be carried out, special legislation would be necessary, and 
towards this end he laboured, till in 1877, Mr. Sclater-Booth 
introduced the Canal Boats Bill, which after stormy opposition 
passed its third reading, and in August, 1877, received the 
Royal assent. At the meeting of the Social Science Congress 
in Edinburgh this year, Mr. Smith complains that the pro- 
visions of this Act are not being fully and fairly carried out; 
but much has been done,—our canal population is no longer the 
great recruiting-ground for our still enormous army of criminals. 
However, Mr. Smith will not rest while still upwards of 2,000 
children on the canals between London and Leicester alone 
can be found able to elude the Education Act. His most active 
energies at this moment are directed to the amelioration of 
the condition of our nomadic population, who under the general 
title of Gipsies spend their lives outside the reign of ordinary 
law. To this population some 30,000 children belong, and we 
hope that before long the Legislature will interfere on their 
behalf, and Mr. Smith’s third campaign against ignorance, 
lawlessness, and vice come to a successful issue. 





SHORT STORIES.* 
As far as our memory serves, there are few great English 
novelists who have been successful in writing short tales. In 


* Passages from the Diary of an Early Methodist. By the late Richard Rowe, 
with a Preface by Thomas Percival Bunting. London: Strahan and Co. 

Ellice Quentin, and Other Stories. By Julian Hawthorne. 2 vols, London: 
Chatto and Windus. 

In Pastures Green, and Other Stories. By CharlesGibbon. London: Chattoand 
Windus. 
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this art Frenchmen have been more fortunate than our country- 
men, and the Germans, who rarely produce a first-class novel, 
can tell a story, especially if it be one of the weirdly imaginative 
class, with admirable effect. Our masters of fiction seem to re- 
quire ample space, and some of them have evinced a total forget- 
fulness of the brevity of life, and.a royal disregard of the claims 
that press upon their readers. What mattered it to Richardson 
that men and women have a thousand objects of daily pursuit, 
duties and pleasures, exacting cares and society claims, so long 
as he could hold them spell-bound at the protracted woes of 
his incomparable Clarissa, or amuse them with the stilted 
politeness of that model gentleman, Sir Charles Grandison ? 
De Foe, Fielding, and Smollett, too, are never distinguished 
for brevity; and even Sir Walter Scott, the finest, the wisest, 
the richest in poetical gifts of all novelists, failed palpably and 
fell to a common-place level in attempting to write a novelette. 
We do not know that Lytton-Bulwer ever wrote a short tale 
that was worth reading. Thackeray’s greatness is displayed on 
a broad canvas, and so, in spite of his Christmas Stories, is that 
of Charles Dickens. It may be a pleasant occupation to read 
Bleak House, Dombey and Son, Esmond, or The Newcomes, but 
it is an occupation exacting a very considerable amount of 
leisure. Some of our prolific living novelists, too, write as if 
the wish of the poet Gray could be realised, and we could lie 
upon sofas through the livelong day, and indulge in a con- 
tinued feast of novel-reading. Mr. Trollope, Mr. Charles Reade, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Yonge, to mention but four names out of 
fifty, have written fiction enough to fill up the leisure moments 
of several years of a reader’s life. These writers, by the way, 
though chiefly famous for novels in three or even in four 
volumes, have managed occasionally to tell a good story ina 
few chapters, and Mr. Reade’s success in so doing—witness his 
Christie: Johustone—is beyond cavil; but we suspect there is 
not one of these novelists who would not prefer planning 
out a novel that wi!'l occupy the conventional number of 
volumes, to writing a story which, like the immortal Vicar 
of Wakefield, can be read through in an hour or two. 
That some writers of fiction are amply justified in occupying a 
considerable space, is a statement too obvious to be questioned. 
Men of genius must take their own road, and the docile reader 
is but too happy to follow wherever they may please to lead him. 
Novelists who have talent and not genius may be also excused, 
perhaps, for writing long fictions, since they are generally sup- 
posed to be of greater commercial value; but the reviewer, 
and, we suspect, the reader also, will be disposed to look with 
especial favour on stories which, like those before us, niake the 
most modest of demands upon his patience and his time. 
Passages from the Diary of av Early Methodist is a re- 
markable volume, which, under the garb of fiction, describes 
with singular truth to nature the sorrows, joys, and sufferings 
of a simple-minded Methodist preacher. How true it is to 
nature will be evident to every reader ‘who is familiar with the 
life of John Wesley,—with the difficulties he had to face, and 
with the journals which record the remarkable experiences of 
his early followers. The picture drawn in these pages is indeed 
so true to the original, that it is difficult to believe that the 
“Passages” are not really extracted from a Methodist’s diary. 
From an artistic point of view, we are inclined to think that 
this close verisimilitude is a defect. Great artists like Titian 
or Turner would have felt no ambition to paint fruit that birds 
would peck at, and it is possible that the novelist who aims at 
representing in the person of his hero, Pidgeon, the exact 
likeness of a lay pretcher among the Methodists may fail 
in a measure, owing to the excessive care he has taken to 
follow every line and lineament that can be found in his model. 
There are whole pages of the volume which read precisely as if 
they had been extracted from the publications circulated among 
the early Methodists; and we are not sure that they always 
facilitate the purpose of the writer. On the other hand, the 
persecutions and superstitions of the Methodists are described 
with vivid force; the picture of the Pidgeon family is skilfully 
drawn, and the local colouring is altogether admirable. When 
Pidgeon becomes a Methodist, troubles fall thickly upon him ; 
and it is the worst of these troubles that, like John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, his wife and children look coldly upon him. The man 
wants to save his soul, his wife wants to advance her children, 
and between the two there is little sympathy. His post of school- 
master is taken from him, and one of the “ brethren,” glad to 
get a good clerk for a small salary, employs Pidgeon as an 
accountant. “Tis not a deed of charity he does,” writes the 





diarist, “ although he would so have it;” and he adds, that 
“ although not of a liberal spirit, Brother Saunders has a great 
gift in prayer.” Pidgeon becomes acquainted with Wesley, his 
spiritual father, and on learning from him that he had left off 
flesh and wine, “ without detriment to the body,” he resolves to 
do the like; but on the very day when he would have com- 
menced this abstinence, his wife provided fat ducklings of her 
own rearing, and “the smell being savoury,’ writes the 
Methodist, “I fear I needed but little tempting.” Pidgeon has 
a pretty daughter, and the mother, bent on her advancement, 
persuades him to apprentice her to Mrs. Spaull, a milliner at 
Bath. He doubts if he is right in exposing her to the tempta- 
tions of that gay city :— 

“ Even at the abbey I fear that she may fall in with bad example. 

In the week there is service twice a day, to which some of the fine 
ladies and gentlemen go, much as to the Pump Room or the Assembly 
and from what I witness behave therein with as little reverence. I 
saw gentlewomen in their bathing-clothes carried in chairs to the baths, 
into which, I have been told, they descend to the sound of music; and 
when the attendants have placed their nosegays, their snuff-boxes, 
and handkerchiefs on floating trays, the gentlemen, leaning over from 
the gallery, pay their compliments upon their beauty. Methinks ’tis 
not a seemly spectacle in a Christian land.” 
The good man, fearing he has acted wrongly in exposing his 
Patty to temptation, hearing of a situation for his daughter 
Hester, “ lays the case before the Lord,” and having opened a 
Bible at the text, “ Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of 
Belial,” resolves to keep the girl at home. He has soon reason 
to distrust Mrs. Spaull, and to be anxious about Patty. She 
dresses in “ gay, worldly clothing,” and her mistress expects that 
her good looks will attract customers. One day it was borne 
in upon Pidgeon to walk in a certain direction, and doing so, he 
saw his child dressed very gaily, and carrying a bandbox. A 
grand gentleman, dressed in a red coat, “daubed with gold 
lace,” approaches her, and with his hat upon his heart, makes 
speeches like a Frenchman. It was evident that this was not 
the first time the girl had heard such talk from him. Pidgeon 
comes up, and speaks strongly, as well he might :— 

“« What,’ exclaimed my fine gentleman, in feigned surprise, ‘are 
you the too fortunate parent of that paragon of her set, that peer- 
less young gentlewoman ?’—‘ Your peerless paragon,’ said I, ‘is a 
simple man’s daughter, ’prenticed to a milliner, and, therefore, no. 
fit company for lords. I hope to see her wife to an honest man.’ 
‘Come with me, child,’ I added, taking her by the arm, and leading 
her away, ‘and never again listen to that villain.’—‘ Pray, do not fear, 
lovely Patty !’ quoth he, with insolent familiarity, ‘1 will bear much 
from thy father, because he is thy father, and because of his age. I 
will not harm him.’—‘ Harm me! My age, forsooth !’ The old Adam 
strove hard torise....... ‘’*Twould have been easy to send his 
thread-paper lordship skipping.’ ” 

Pidgeon thinks, his wife will be as indignant as he is, but the 
poor woman, who is in some respects a second Mrs. Primrose, 
is foolish enough,to believe the girl will make a great marriage, 
and will not consent to removing her from Bath. That Pidgeon 
is weak enough to let her remain makes him as much a fool 
as his wife, and the result may be imagined. ‘There are some 
charming and very natural touches in the good man’s account 
of his family troubles, and the belief in an immediate inter- 
position of Providence on various occasions is similar to the 
belief expressed so frankly by Wesley in his Journal. There 
is also a conspicuous display of the presumptuous supersti- 
tion which believes that “ dear brothers ” will escape unharmed 
from physical dangers which may overwhelm the ungodly. 
Wesley’s own records of marvellous escapes, and of interven- 
tions on his behalf, are repeated here with the exactness of a 
The writer, it seems to us, has just missed writing 
a very remarkable book. As it is, the Diary deserves con- 
siderable praise for its careful workmanship. Mr. Rowe used 
his materials skilfully, but he did not possess the genius which 
could produce out of them a new creation. 

If the tendency of modern fiction is to be too realistic, it 
cannot be said that Mr. Julian Hawthorne is in the slightest 
measure influenced by this tendency. His genius, like that of 
his father, delights in what is fantastic and beyond the domain 
of real life. Whatever is mystic, strange, and eerie supplies 
food to his imagination, and his art enables him generally to 
enlist the sympathy of his reader in his preternatural concep- 
tions. The son, however, is less of a wizard than the elder 
Hawthorne, and it sometimes happens that, instead of being 
spell-bound by his art, we find ourselves admiring the skill of 
the artist. Of the five tales that compose the volumes before 
us, Ellice Quentin is the most interesting. The character of 
Ellice is a study of a woman in whom love and ambition strug- 
gled for the mastery. She is said to be a strange girl, and this 
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strangeness displays itself in all the intercourse with her lover, 


and especially in her conduct towards him after she has married 
another man. Hers is not a sordid nature, mastered by the 
strong desire for mere worldly advancement and for material 
comforts; it is rather an imaginative nature, eager to try the 
possibilities of life, and to escape from the trammels of a con- 
tracted position. When the temptation comes to her in the 
shape of the wealthy and common-place Mr. Amidou, she feels 
that her own chance of escape is to marry Geoffrey Herne forth- 
with; and she asks him to marry her, without assigning a 
reason :— 


a 
THE VIOLIN-PLAYER.* 

In fiction, as in character, there are types which are desery 
of praise, and which, if the truth be said, seldom meet with 
their deserts. Through Some unfortunate failing in the human 
mind, amiability, and decorous, well-meaning respectability, are 
praised with the lip only, not with the heart. And while we 
say of Jones that he is a blameless young man, we select either 
Brown or Robinson as our every-day companion. In books, ig it 
not the same—in fiction especially ? What is any Sensation 
novel, but a tacit witness to the fact that the story of ordinary, 
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“*Does your father know of this ?’ he asked.—*No; he would pre- 


i 
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vent it,’ she answered, excitedly. ‘ Geoffrey, do not stop to think 
whether this is wise or foolish. Do not ask me. We are together. 
This is the time.’—‘ But unless we have a special licence,—and that 
is impossible !’—‘ Impossible ??—‘ Ellice, you are not of age.’ She 
turned very pale, and slowly let go his arm. ‘ You should not have 
thought of that,—you do not love me.’ She turned away, and her 
hands fell to her sides. Geoffrey made no reply, for man of the 
world and strong though he was, he was trembling all over, and 
could not trust his voice to speak. ‘ Good-bye,’ said Ellice, pre- 
sently, still keeping her face averted. ‘Look at me, my girl!’ he 
exclaimed, taking hold of her wrist; and at his touch she did look up 
at him for a moment, with a singular expression, half-wayward and 
half-winning, which he remembered vividly for a long time after- 
wards. He continued—‘ We cannot break the law. If we love each 
other, we can marry in three weeks—she raised her hand quickly, 
and he stopped. After a pause she said, ‘ Geoffrey, look at me, look 
at my eyes, dear. I love you,—not in three weeks, but,—now!’”’ 





The strange earnestness of Ellice confounds her lover, but still 
he says, “ No;” and the girl exclaiming, “‘ Well, it is fate!” 
takes her leave, promising to write upon the morrow; and she 
does write, saying she is going to marry some one else. She 
tells him afterwards that the world, and not man, was his rival, 
‘and implores him to be her friend, adding that she is lonely. 
Geoffrey is an honourable man, but the misery and affection of 
Mrs. Amidou sorely tempt him, and he is in imminent danger 
of sacrificing everything to the woman that he loves. The 
strength of her passion is seen by a number of slight incidents, 
but the reader is scarcely prepared for the tragic and yet some- 
what melodramatic deed which it leads her to do at last. 

“The Countess’s Ruby,” the second story in the volumes, 
has also a conclusion which will probably surprise the reader, 
as it surprised Mr. Claude Campbell, the hero of the tale, 
who thinks that he is loved by a charming Countess and heiress, 
who is all the time engaged to an insignificant little friend of 
his, the son of a Boston millionaire. There is not a little 
humour in the tale, but the way in which the English artist, 
Campbell, has been befooled by Almara does not excite 
amusement. “A Lover in Spite of Himself” is a plea- 
sant story to read, and it is a story admirably told. In 
“The New Endymion,” Mr. Hawthorne has, we think, failed 
more perceptibly than in any story of his which we remem- 
-ber to have read. Phantasy in this case treads very closely 
upon absurdity, and the craft with which in most cases 
the author contrives to make the reader receive his wildest con- 
ceptions is here totally wanting. In spite of the singular power 
‘displayed in Ellice Quentin, we think it doubtful whether 
this collection of tales will increase Mr. Hawthorne’s reputa- 
tion. He has done far better work, and he will, let us hope, do 
it again. 

A few words must suffice for In Pastures Green, and Other 
Stories. There could scarcely be a greater contrast to the 
volumes of Mr. Hawthorne. Mr. Gibbon plants his foot tirmly 
on his mother-earth; he describes what he sees, what he 
knows, what he has felt, and if he exercises any witchcraft, it is 
-only such as every man must be conscious of who has looked 
upon a lovely face and been smitten by beautiful eyes. Mr. 
Gibbon is an eminently healthy novelist, and among his 
characters we are sure to find ourselves in pleasant company. 
This is certainly the case when we make the acquaintance 
of Milly Arnold in the tale which gives a title to the 
volume, and the reader will feel not a little annoyed with her 
lover, Eben Tyler, in accepting her “No!” so readily. here 
can be little doubt that the girl would have said “ Yes!” if he 
had been a trifle more resolute and persisteut. Eben finds a 
good wife eventually in Susan Carter; but one scarcely feels 
satisfied with the fate of Milly. ‘“ All a Green Willow,” is 


perhaps the best told and most interesting story in the book; 
and “ Cancelled Engagements,” the plot of which is somewhat 
farcical, savours of the style of the last century. It is eminently 
readable, and this praise may, indeed, be awarded to the entire 
wolume. 








interesting ?’ And if this be the case with lives of the ordinary 
kind, still more is it true of that curious inner world of unre. 
strained action and unfettered thought which it is the custom 
now to call Bohemian. Here, if nowhere else, the story-teller 
must lay aside conventional soul-wrappings, must forget 
that there is the too susceptible cheek of the young person, 
always ready to blush on the faintest - provocation, and 
must show us men and women as they are, if-he would 
hope to interest us. Far be it from us to mean that coarseness, 
immorality, or eccentricity are necessary accompaniments to 
such a writer; but what is necessary, if the book is to live, is 
that its men and women should act without reference to the 
mental stand-point of a well-meaning young lady. If this is 
not done, the story may be told well or ill, the writing be 
eloquent or tedious, the result pleasant or dull; but one thing 
is certain, the book will be, artistically, a failure,—will, in 
fact, not be a book at all, in any worthy sense of the 
word. We have been led into making these remarks because 
we find in Miss Thomas’s work now before us almost 
every merit, except the above necessary one—of life. The 
merits and defects of the present one are very clearly marked, 
—sgo clearly, in fact, that they may be summarised in two or 
three lines. The story is clear, consistent, and on the whole, 
not improbable; the characters, too, are sharply drawn, and 
act reasonably enough; the local colouring of scenery, &c., is 
carefully put in; and the writing, though somewhat bald, is in- 
telligible, grammatical, and easy. Of faults, the chief are that 
the book is penetrated with common-place, that the bad, the 
good, and indifferent characters all think in the same way, that 
there is absolutely no development of any personality through- 
out the book, but that all the folk remain just as they are to 
begin with. 

ivery now and then, however, the story almost rises to the 
height of passion. The capacity for understanding a character 
seems to be in the writer, without quite the power to make the 
understanding manifest; and this is especially noticeable in the 
description of the heroine. The main lines of the plot areas 
follows :—Lawrence Therval, the young daughter of a French 
bandmaster, possessed of great natural musical talent, has 
been stolen by a company of acrobats, from whom she runs 
away and is brought up by a Mr. Romer, whose son Val, 
naturally falls in love with her, in a casual, boyish fashion. 
Mr. Romer, however, dies ruined, and leaves Lawrence unpro- 
tected, and she is sent, through the kindness of her music-master, 
to Blieburg, in the hope that the great violinist Nielsen, who is 
professor at the Academy of Music there, will finish her musical 
education. Nielsen happens to be a misogynist, and will have 
nothing to do with her because she is a woman. Upon this 
she cuts off the rich masses of her hair, gets a boy’s dress, pre- 
sents herself to him in disguise, and is accepted as a pupil. 
Meanwhile, there come complications. Lawrence is living 
with a friend called Linda Visconti, who is also train- 
ing at the Academy for an opera-singer, and Linda 
Visconti, who is very pretty and excessively fast, attracts 
the notice of a certain Mr. Gervase Damian (who is, we 
may remark, en passant, about as uninteresting a personage 
as any hero of our acquaintance). With him both girls fall in 
love, each after her kind,—Linda, lightly and frankly; Law- 
rence, deeply, passionately, and of course secretly,—even to her- 
self. So ends the first volume, with Lawrence’s confession to 
her master of the trick played upon him, his forgiveness, and 
her triumph before Araciel, the famous violinist, by whom she 
is subsequently adopted. As this part is quite the best in the 
book, we quote the description of Lawrence playing at the con- 
cert before Nielsen and Araciel, the violin-king :— 

“ From the moment when the first bars had been heard a new sen- 


sation had spread itself over the room, a conviction that this was 
different stuff from all that had gone before. No painful struggling 





* The Violin-Player. By Bertha Thomas. London : Bentley and Sors. 
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n a precocious finish of style than in rare qua " 
ae ct lutees development. . ... Nielsen, after the first 
ae never looked at his pupil, but kept his eyes fixed upon 
ye ciel’s naively transparent countenance. At first grave and 
eo then deeply attentive, his features soon relaxed, and his face 
Se me beaming with pleasure and excitement. At intervals he 
— round to Nielsen, nodding, and adding, significantly, ‘ But it’s 
eereordinary, it’s superb!’ with the delighted experience of a child 
aoe unimagined holiday treat. Lawrence took heed of nothing 
> t the music in hand, until all was over, and a loud recall followed, 
howildering to the novice in publicity ...... then, looking down, 
pehold there was Araciel, standing up and applauding vehemently.” 
’ 
That is a fair specimen of the better work in this book. Good, 
common-sense writing, plain and unexaggerated feeling, and 
yet hardly power sufficient to put these into words. How the 
perverse and excessively weak-minded hero falls in love with 
Linda, and follows her about ; how Lawrence’s musical passion 
gets adulterated with her womanly passion for Gervase 
Damian ; how Valentine Romer, the lover of the Violin-Player, 
turns up again, having blossomed into a great sculptor, and 
still in love with his early playmate; how a cold-hearted and 
beautiful aristocrat glides smoothly upon the scene; how a 
Corsican makes a “ peace;” and how, finally, everything ends, 
we must leave to our readers’ imagination. Perhaps the book 
would never have been written, if Consuelo had never existed ; 
but the resemblance is not decided enough to be called an 
imitation, and lies more in a sort of echo of Georges Sand’s 
manner than in aught else. With a more restricted canvas, and 
more study of individual character, Miss Thomas might 
produce very much better work than this, which, as we 
hinted at the beginning of our notice, cannot be called more 


than meritorious. 
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Hymns and Other Poetry of the Latin Church. Translated by D. 
T. Morgan. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. D. T. Morgan, who has long taken 
an interest in Anglican hymnology, and some of whose work appears 

nthe last edition of “Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” publishes this 
volume, many of the selections in which now for the first time appear 
in an English form. Mr. Morgan has chosen to depart widely from 
the original metres, and has produced his translations in a variety of 
measures which, in spite of the objections of ecclesiastical purists, 
we think considerably to enhance the attractiveness of the volume 
for the general reader. The old monkish metres, however well adapted 
they may have been for the sing-song recitations which constituted 
the orthodox Church music of their day, are to our ears exceedingly 
monotonous, and partake of a “doggrel’”’ character which it 
is very undesirable to reproduce in a translated version. We 
can, therefore, sce no cause to regret that Mr. Morgan, while follow- 
ing the matter of his originals with great care and accuracy, has 
ventured to place them before the public in the eminently readable 
form which he adopts. We would, however, suggest, in view of the 
difficulty of referring to the works of such writers as Adam de S. 
Victor and others from whom these selections are made, that the 
addition of the original hymns in the form of an appendix would 
increase the interest of the work to many readers; while, by the 
facilities afforded for collation, it conld only increase the estimation 
of Mr. Morgan’s excellent work. 

Sleep, and How to Obtain It. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This is not 
the least useful of the series of little manuals of health, &c., to 
which it belongs. To the man of forty, who has chosen the better 
of the two alternatives commonly said to be presented to that age, 
and is a physician rather than a fool, it has not much to teach ; but 
there are many readers, notably those who have the charge of 
children, and young students, who may peruse it with much adyan- 
tage. Insomnia, though not always as dangerous as commonly sup- 
posed (the writer knows an eminent man of letters who has suffered 
from it for many years without apparent damage), is an exceedingly 
difficult thing to get rid of. Our own experience is that the truest 
sign of excessive mental exertion is the beginning to dream of one’s 
work; and that there must be a cutting-down of the daily labour, 
at any sacrifice, so soon as this symptom is perceived. As for the 
means of getting sleep (apart from drugs, which are, of course, to 
be avoided as long as possible), something is wanted that shall not 
de intolerably dull,—an objection to such devices as counting imagi- 
nary sheep—but yet shall not be interesting enough to excite. The 
writer’s plan is to reckon up friends and acquaintances whose names 
begin with a certain letter. He seldom gets through more than one 
letter without the desired result. 

Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—“Roy” and “Viola” are, as might be expected, lovers; but 
“Roy,” or at full longth, “ Sir Douglas Roy,” does not make the 





acquaintance of the heroine till she is an unhappy wife; and the 
story tells us how he loved her in secret, sacrificing himself in every 
way for her, even to feigning a friendship which concealed a very 
hearty detestation of her husband. This, it strikes us, is some- 
what of an innovation. Married women with lovers are common 
enough—a great deal too common, to our taste—in the fiction of the 
day,—but it is a novelty to take the very title of a novel from a pair 
so situated,—a novelty which, we may fraukly say, is anything but 
pleasing. Pleasing, indeed, Mrs. Forrester’s book is not, though it 
is written with some ability. There is a public, it is to be supposed, 
that likes this sort of thing (which is quite blameless, it must be 
understood), but we cannot guess where it is to be found. 

Sylvan Spring. By F.G. Heath. (Sampson Low and Co.)—A 
sympathetic and pretty volume about spring in the woods and fields. 
Here are twenty wood engravings of scenery, after drawings by 
Harrison Weir, Birket Foster, and E. M. Whimper; then we find 
twelve chromolithographic plates from studies of wild plants, by 
F. E. Hulme; while one hundred small illustrations of the flowers 
and ferns of spring are included within the text of the volume. The 
drawing of the plants shown in Mr. Hulme’s plates is quite satisfac- 
tory, while the colouring employed in the majority of cases is more 
than passable. The scientific portions of this last book of Mr. Heath’s 
are to be commended for the increased care which has been bestowed 
upon them. 

Portry.—Ripples and Breakers, by Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks (C. K. 
Paul and Co.), contains many short poems, and a few legendary tales 
in verse which are the best things in the book, for, though by no 
means perfect in expression, they are better in form than the other 
verses. Mrs. Banks seems to need a story either in prose or verse, 
for we have a very pleasant recollection of a graphic power of de- 
lineation in one, at least, of her novels which does not appear in many 
of these poems. They are better in sense than in sound; but one 
hardly knows, as regards poctical efforts, whether to say this be to 
praise or to blame.——In Whin-Bloom, by Robina F. Hardy (Nimmo 
and Co.), we have a smaller volume of verses by another lady, who 
has, we presume, published them before in magazines. Some of them 
are not very good, but others are pretty, and the “ Dedication” to 
her dead mother is fall of a deep, yet hopeful tenderness which 
touches the heart. Amongst other favourites, we select “ Martin 
Gray” and “The Village Minstrel” as specially deserving. In the 
whole collection, there are a few faults in versification, but none 
in thought. There are some illustrations, too, which have the same 
quaint charm as the best of the poems. The Pirate Ship, and other 
Poems. By the late David Blyth, Seaman and Poet. (Edmonstone 
and Co., Edinburgh.)—That the young man whose efforts of various 
kinds are so lovingly reproduced in this volume was kind and good, 
there can be no doubt, any more than that he passed great part of 
his life at sea; but whether he was a poet, is a very doubtful matter. 
The effusions of such a man would be interesting to his own family, 
had he thought fit to show them in his lifetime ; and when found after 
his death, a reverence for him would communicate a value to his 
verses. But in all this the outer world, appealed to in publishing 
them, can have no share; and unless their literary value had been 
much greater than it is, it seems a mistake to have made such an 
appeal. The appendix, containing the ‘‘ poems,” so called, of another 
member of the same family is still more to be regretted. 
Wet Days, by a Farmer, is a refreshing book, though its title is 
not cheerful. Some of its shorter poems are quaint and interesting, 
if they cannot be said to rise to the level of heuart-stirring strains. 
There is considerable humonr, too, in some of the verses, mingled, as 
true humour usually is, with pathos. ‘Three Old Men” is too long 
to be quoted in full, but after a description of the three old villagers, 
a summary of their prayers continues thus :— 

“Thou surely wilt not refuse Thy love 
To hearts which had seldom time to pray ; 
But, Lord, if placed in heaven above, 
Let us serve Thee in our own way. 
Something, Lord, we would have to do, 
Fit for a rugged heart and hand, 


Something a foolish soul, but true, 
Might come in time to understand 








Whate’er Thon sendest, we’re content ; 
But deal with us Thyself, we pray, 
Wherever next our steps be bent, 
May overseers be far away. 
Lord, from all anger we are free, 
And on his faults we would not dwell, 
For to condemn we leave to Thee; 
And Thomas Jones Thou knowest well.”’ 


Elnora, by Frere Tolingsby (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), is 
avery long poem, without the power or fire which can alone 
make so long a poem continuously interesting; and of Silent 
Music, by S. de Bonet Wood (Robert Blake, Dalton-in-Furness), 
all we can say is, would it were silent, or that it were music! 
—Songs in the Strife, by J. Redfearn Aden (Tinsley and Co.), 
is full of nonsense of a cynical kind; and Tales of my Father’s 
Fireside, by C. Arnold (Provost and Co.), is, although much 
better in tone, we fear equally devoid of sense. The tales are not all 
versified. Feuds, by W. A. Chandler (E. W. Allen), is a collection 
of comic, or rather, perhaps, mock-heroie verses, which are well 
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enough written to amuse some holiday hours, and leave wholesome 
thoughts behind when the laughter is over. Last, but not least, 
we have Prince Deukalion, by Bayard Taylor (Triibner and Co.), 
with its dainty white-and-gold binding and its exquisite printing,—a 
lyrical drama appealing to the sympathies of the cultivated only, 
and, with its classical basis and its outlook to the future of our race, 
likely to be understood or appreciated by only the few amongst 
these. Its general tone is optimist, and the lines read very music- 
ally ; but we cannot venture here on any attempt to analyse a poem 
which looks so far backwards and forwards, and which is no longer 
new to its small, if fitting audience. 





Macazines, &c.—We have received the following for November : 
—Men of Mark, containing biographical notices and photographic 
portraits of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P.; Alfred Elmore, R.A. ; 
and the Right Hon. Sir H. Cotton.—No. 1 of the new series of the 
Magazine of Art, which Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin are now 
issuing in large-quarto size, thus affording greater facilities for repro- 
ducing in a suitable manner pictures, works of art, &¢.—Part 1 of 
Ward and Lock’s Universal Instructor, a useful publication.—Time.— 
Temple Bar, which contains a seasonable and interesting article on 
the National Press of Ireland.—Journal of the Statistical Society.— 
No. 1 of the Army and Navy Magazine.—The Nautical Magazine.— 
Science Gossip.—The Statesman.—Part 8 of Mr. Black’s serial story, 
Sunrise.—The Gentleman's Magazine.—Belgravia.—London Society. 
—The Victoria Magazine.—The Congregationalist, containing a bio- 
graphy and portrait of the late Rev. Samuel Martin.—The Month.— 
The Argosy.—Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Part 67 of Mr. Henry 
Morley’s Library of English Literature.—Part 1 of the Child’s Life of 
Christ, illustrated.—Part 17 of the illustrated edition of Longfellow’s 
Poetical Works.—Good Words, and its Christmas number, Good 
Cheer, the contents of the latter being supplied by Mrs. Oliphant.— 
The Religious Tract Society’s Illustrated Readings.—The Leisure 
Hour.— Sunday at Home, and its Christmas number, Little Snow- 
Flakes.—All the Year Yound, in an article in which the author asks 
why “ Jews are so exceedingly fond of dramatic and musical enter- 
tainments; why they furnish so many aspirants for music-hall 
honours; and why, proverbially cautious as they are, Jewish 
money is always forthcoming for theatrical or musical speculations ?” 
—Messrs. Gardner and Co’s Chatterbor and other publications.—The 
Animal World.—The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion, and the Illustrated 
Household Journal, both of which contain coloured plates and paper 
patterns of the current fashions.—The China Review.—The Atlantic 
Monthly, which contains an interesting article on “The Future of 
Weather-Foretelling.’—The Penn Monthly.—Scribner’s Illustrated 
Magazine. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— ne 


Alexander (C. F.), Moral Songs, illustrated, new edition, 8vo.........(Masters) 60 
Bastiat (F.)., Harmonies of Political Economy, new edition (Simpkin & Co.) 7,6 
Bartholow (R.), Practice of Medicine, 8v0 ........ccsssessessesssersessere-ceeees (Lewis) ¢ 21/0 
Belgravia (The), Vol. 42, 8V0 .......scsssscesee.. see “(Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Blackburn (H.), The Pyrenees, new edition, 8vo.. .....(S. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Blackburn (R. B.), Mary Anerley, Cr 8v0 ......006... ne pee Low &Co.) 6/0 
Book of Epitaphs, Humorous, &e, cr 8¥0........ ...(Diprose) 2/6 
Bourne (S.), Trade, Population, and Food. 8vO0 . + (Bell & Sons) 12/0 
British Painters, Fighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, ‘Ato... ..(Bogue) 21,0 
Bub (i.), Firat Steps in Preneh, WMO. «.5,...:2042.s0recavsonesseeressssoneeeen ‘ (Hachette) 16 
Burnell (H. B.), The London (City) Tithes Act, 1879, cr 8vo (Stevens & Sons) 7/6 
Bushnell (H.), Life and Letters of, new edition, cr 8v0 oN ..(Dickinson) 5,0 
Butler (F.), Unconscious Memory, BE. CF BVO csncossscvorsnsesnenenccccenesens (Bogue) 7,6 
Casse!l's Family Magazine, Vol. 1880, roy 8vo +-(Cassell) 9/0 
Chitty (J.), Treatise on the Law of Contracts, 11th edition, roy 8vo_ ...(Sweet) 32/0 
Cicero, Cato Major, and De Sencctute, 120 ........cssecessesseceeeees (Bell & Sons) 1/6 
Cooper (C. H.), Memorials of Cambridge, Vols. Il. & ILL. (Macmillan)—each 25/0 
Cooper (T.), Old-fashioned Stories, new edition, cr 8vo .... (Hodder) 3/6 
Dawe (C.8.), Beginner's Latin Exercise Book, 12mo ..... .... (Rivington) 1,6 
Dods (Marcus), Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, er 8vo.........(Macniven & Wallace) 36 
Dorothy: a Country Story, in Elegiac Verse, Svo (C.K, Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Derothy Compton : & Story, OF BVO oss.ccoorscoccccssccecseseesscsssessscacosseeess (Kirby) 7/6 
Dunphie (C. J.), Free- Lance Tiltings, &., «(Tinsley Brothers) 7, 
Echoes from the Counties, er 8vo. ..(Br adbury) 9/0 
Etcher (Ti.e), Vol. 2, folio (s 

Everard (G.), Before His Foot: : 
Fenn (W. W.), After Sundown, 2 vols. cr 8vo. 































(S. 
Triibner) 5/0 


Fenton (J.), E ‘arly EIBUTOW TALS, BVO cevrsessensseses x | 

Frith (H.), "Through Flood and "Through Fire -(Cassell & Co.) 1/6 
Giberne (A.), Duties anid Duties, CF 890. .occccsnssnescesacncdceess soasoccepssevos (Seeley) 5.0 
Girl with the Golden Locks (The), cr 8yo (Cassell & Cu.) 1/6 
Good Words, Vol, 1880, roy BVO ....cecessersees «(Isbister) 7/6 


Gosse (R. W.), The Path of the Just, 12mo.. «.(Kerby) 36 
Gray (E. C.), Wise Words and Loving Deeds, cr 8vo (Marshall, Japp, & Co) 46 
Hall (W. J.), Some Sceptical Fallacies, 6q .......sssesssssssesscorscoeses (Rivington) 5/0 
Harrison (J. C.), Epitome of the Law of Pr obate, &c, .,....(Stevens & Haynes) 60 
Hart (G.), The Violin ; its Famous Makers, new ‘ed cr 8vo. (Dulaw) 6/ 
Hershon (P.J.), A Talmudic Miscellany, &e. , 8vo.. (Triibner) 14,0 

















Hocking (8S. K.), Reedyford, or Creed and Charact ,c¢ rd & Lock) 3/6 
PERNOOE LE.) 200) MADELIE, DEBE |. sispiscunasagsysencscoversnsossooersnnsxséavgssncte (Cassell) 2/0 
Holmes (O. H ), The Iron Gate, &¢., Cr 8VO .....esesceseeeeeee .(S. Low & Co.) 6/0 
Howson (J, 8.), Evidential Value of the Acts of the Apostles, 12mo (Isbister) 2/6 
James (H ), Confidence, new edition, Cr 8V0.........ccceeeeeeres (C hatto & Windus) 36 






Japp (A. H.), German Life and Lite rature, 8vo 
Japp (A. H.), Master Missionaries, &c., cr 8vo. 

PON AN, OF BUD os cccyscasnscstassaeapocksrseiesisaune 
Joknson (V. W.), The Catskill Fairies, roy 8vo .(C. K, Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Jones (J.), The Gestion, &e, , new edition, roy 8vo.. (Spon) 3/6 
Keats (J.), The Eve of St. Agnes, illustrated, lee ee (S. Low & Co.) 21.0 
Kingston (W. H.G.), The Boy Who Sailed with Blake, cr 8vo .........(8.8.U.) 3.6 
Leader (J. D.), Mary, Queen of Scots, 8vo : (Bell & Sons) 21,0 
Leaning (J.), Qui untity Surveying, er 8vo ° ; Spon) 9/0 
Liddon (H P. ), Some Elements of Religion, new “edit n, ino, Fp oo | 2/6 
Little Empress Joan (The), cr 8vo........ es Jassell & Co.) 2, 
Little Folks, Vol. 12, 4to........ Spiacyel svepbunbe ars tesacorep mance Or assell & Co.) 3 
Maclachlan (Mrs 3 Notes and E xtracts of Misunde rstood Texts (Nisbet) 3 
Maclachlan (Mrs.), The Prophecies of Zechariah, cr 8vo ..,.... . (Nisbet) 2, 


.(Marshall, Japp, & Co.) 12,0 
(Marshall, Japp, &OCo,) 4/6 
aiseiticbnneneneas (Cassell) 1/6 




















6 
6 
6 
6 








Matzchen and his eee, MN Mibiss vavcsshaststiins 
Mind (The), Vol. 5, 8vo . " 
Nicoll (H. y Na Orators Bur a a oe 
ay ag F. , Text-Book of Practical Me icine, new ed., 2 vols, ‘ 

age ( .), Leaders of Men, cr 8vo... (Marshall, Teen ae 36/0 
Pollock (F.), The Law of Partnership, 2nd “edition, cr 8v0., «(Stevens py 46 
Pratt (J, H.), The Story of Achilles, 12M0 ... ....sceseeeseeee me +» (Macmillan 8/6 
Prosser (Mrs.), Oakley and Number 29, cr 8V0........4 aonsnccasnectoccsaseaal bet) So 
Ritchie (F.), First Steps in Latin, 12mo (Rivingtons) 2/6 
Robertson (F. W.), The Human Race, and other Sermons...(C. K. Paul & Co) is 
Ruskin (J.), The Lord’s Prayer and the Church, cr 8vo .......... ..(Strahan) 6 
Rust (C. T.), The Break of Day in the Eighteenth Century, 12mo......... (Hunt) 4 
Sharpe (S.), The Journey, &c., of St. Paul, 12mo .....,... (Williams & Norgate) 7 
Sims (G. R.), Ballads in Babylon, cr 8vo (Faller) * 
Southgate (H.), Suggestive Thoughts on Religious were 8vo...... (Griffin) 1 we 


























Stories of the Olden Time, 12mo «oe (Cassell & Oo.) 

Sunday Magazine (The), 1880, roy. 8VO ....... (Isbister) it 
Tait (A. C.), The Church of the Future, cr 8vo....... eorececesercseseoses (Macmillan) 10 
Thomson (J.), Vane’s Story, &c., 12mo ...(Reeves & Turner) 50 
Umphelby (Mrs,), A Mother for a Daughter, Minas ists rervees ~(itlabetp 26 
Winchester (M. F.), The Nest of Sparrows, Cr 8V0 .....cscessssesssecessseces (Seeley) 5/0 





Wooing of the Water-Witch (The), illus, by J. M. Smith...(Chatto & Windus) 
Workman (W. P.), Questions Set at basi Matriculation Examination (Hughes) 3/6 








oo 
SSS 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 

OvutsipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






SORE LOLA LITO AAT Le £10 10 0| Narrow Column............00000. £810 6 
Half-Page... . 5 5 0} Half-Column .., . Lie 
Quarter-Page ...........c.crsereeree 212 6] Quarter-Column..............0...... 0 


1? 6 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
vaste Contracts for a Series of eet ~~ or Twelve Months, 


aD 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “‘ THE SPECTATOR.” 








Yearly. ~~ ay 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearl Quarterly. 
Kingdom Ses £1 8 6.. On ee 072 
Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, ee: | ae eee OM 8... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... a: i a Fee OU Bic 082 
ranean. anncoioneerueanss onpenene-onientomaesigeesossopeoooa-iaig-ae ais RDS aneenaiaeeeseee emma 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Offes 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on eins mornings at Mr, K, 
Nilsson’s % 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





It is ail dlai calinaiiies that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Convmunications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
arent, Strand, W. nial 


MR. STREEI T ER, | 
18 NEW BOND STREET, W, 
GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, and 





19CA2AT GOLD | WATCHMAKER, peo 
DIAMOND and PEAKL MERCHANT. | 

SWE — | QAPPHIRES 

o) PWELLERY, ORIGINATOR and INTRODUCER Rite) : 


STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD 
JEWELLERY, 
AND 
ENGLISH LEVER KEYLESS 
WATCHES, 


(ATS EYES, 


cr 


| 

| 

Wa tcues, | 
Croces, | 
| 

| 

| 


Machine Made. 








‘a0 —— MERALDS, &, 

ae =. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE for EK ‘ 

Two Stamps. 
Branch Establishment, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 
RARE AND PRECIOUS 
P I E S PERFUMES, 

Three thousand varieties of Scents, Refined Soaps, 
& Sachets, Odorous Waters, Ladies’ Toilet Requisites, 


Pomades, Oils, Hair Washes, Dentifrices, Cologne, 

Complimentary and Wedding Presents, Fountains, 

I U B I N &c. Descriptive ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
4 J * post free to all applicants, 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


_ E A M K rte WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
B EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
_ FORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
—— AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
= AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
if ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door 0 


the St James's Hall.—Price Lists, 3, post free. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS . 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans, 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing- -off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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HENRY inyiNe Be potas em 

: night, at 8.30. Louis and Fabien, 
a, ur Ieving. At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W: 
dei Doors open at 7. Special morning perform- 
ero. the CORSIOAN BROTHERS, on Saturdays, 
ome 13 and 20; also on Wednesday next, 
| ne er 17, at 2.30. Box-office (Mr. Hurst) open 10 
ly Seats can also be booked by letter or tele- 
‘a, Stage Manager, Mr. H. J, Loveday. Acting 
Tanager, Mr. Bram Stoker. ve 


Sis UTTGART.—The ENGLISH 


—————— 
Reece Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. 


GE.—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
2 oOo ee— ADDY, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 
EGE 


0 L HOME 
R GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
AQFALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Friday, January 
9gth, 1881. 


HIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Founded 1629, on the borders of Epping Forest, 
offers & sound education on the system of the Modern 
Sides of the Public Schools.—Apply to Rey. R. D. 
SWALLOW, M.A., Head Master. 


ee an J * r - 
RS. FROBEL’S EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES.— 
Inclusive Terms from 100 to 130 Guineas, half-yearly, 
in advance, from the day of entrance.—For 
ctus apply to Mrs. FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh. They can also be had on personal 
application at 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


T)OVER COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT.—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
yAChapel and another new Boarding-House have 
recently been completed. Each Boarder will now 
have a separate bedroom. The second place for 
Cooper's Hill, entries for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., 
have been obtained during the last year. 

Tuition, from 13 to 18 Guineas ; board, £46 6s. 
* For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the 
Honorary Secretary. — 


DREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


in the South-Down Country ; two hours from Town. 
REFEREES. 














The LoRD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The Lonp CHANCELLOR. 

The BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The D&ANS of WESTMINSTER and CurisT CHURCH. 

The Hap Masters of CHARTERHOUSE, RuGBY, 

and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 

Potersfeld, Hants. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


e next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held 

in March in London, in Edinburgh, and in Manchester. 

Two Scholarships tenable for three years, and of the 

value of £60and £45a year respectively, will be awarded 
in connection with this Examination. 

The Classical Foundation Scholarship of the value 
of not less than £80 a year for four years will be 
awarded at the same time. 

The Clothworkers’ Exhibition of the value of 80 
guineas a year for three years will be awarded in con- 
nection with the June Entrance Examination. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mrs. CROOM ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington Park 
Gardens, London, W. 

BEMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 











| ‘ues LADIES — Sisters — aged 

; respectively, 58, 60, and 75 years, are in 
immediate want. The second is undergoing operations 
for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedingly 
bad, and her hearing almost entirely gone. They are 
most estimable ladies, and have been engaged in 
teaching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
investments and other causes have reduced them to 
absolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 

They have permission to refer to John Hutton, Esq., 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Methley, Esq., The 
Elms, Seal, near Sevenoaks, who will answer all 
inquiries and receive and acknowledge donations and 
act as trustees. 

Reference is further permitted to the Lady Frances 
Pratt, The Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir Antonio Brady, 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London, E. ; 
the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. Nelson 
Winu, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London, N.; 
Henry John White, Esq., 15 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 

The smallest 
received. 


Ds VILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to Freach Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DOUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisn Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.0. 


annual subscriptions thankfully 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

) —Nothing is so highly appreciated as a case of 

GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which 

can be ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen's 

quality, as supplied to her Majesty, 42s per dozen. 

Sportsmans’, special quality, 50s per dozen. Manu- 
facturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


HROAT IRRITATION. 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms use Epps's Glycerine Jajubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 74d and 1s 1}d., labelled “JAMES Epps and 
Co., Homceopathic Chemists, London.” A letter 
received :—“Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest 
you to know that, after an extended trial, I have 
found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medical treatment), in almost all 
forms of throat-disease. They soften ,and clear the 
voice, In no case can they do any Karm.— Yours 
faithfully, GORDON HoLMgEs, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.’ 











pers FROM FIRE. 
a AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 





| ated ECTION TO HEALTH. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, O.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., D.C.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


Spplication to 
E. 


PATENT GLACE THREAD, 


BRO 
CROCHET AND TATTING 


COTTON. 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


COTTONS. 


EMBROIDERY COTTON. 


SEWING 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
| 


| LIST OF AWARDS. 
O K’ Ss Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


| ONLY Prize MEDAL, London, 1851. 
| Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 

Excellence. 








OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





SHARE LIST WILL SHORTLY CLOSE 


OBAN HILLS HYDROPATHIC 


SANATORIUM, Limited, 
OBAN, ARGYLLSHIRE, 


(Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 
1877, by which the liability of the Shareholders is 
limited to the amount of their Shares.) 

CAPITAL, £75,000, in 7,500 SHARES of £10 EAOH. 

£1 per Share payableon Application, £2 on Allotment, 
and the remainder in sums not exceeding £3 per 
Share, as may be required at intervals of not less 
than three months. Fully Paid-up Shares will be 
entitled to £5 per cent. per annum on Calis paid in 
advance. If no allotment is made, the Deposit will 
be returned in full. 

PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS, 

WILLIAM MENZIES, Esq., Chief Magistrate, Oban 

JOHN STEWART, Esq., Merchant, Glasgow. 

ROBERT BROWN, Esq., of Underwood Park, ex- 
Provost of Paisley. 

ROBERT L. BARR, Esq., Kersland Terrace, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 

WILLIAM GILLIES, Esq., of Ardconnel Lodge, 
Oban, and Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

RICHARD WATSON, Esq., Banker, Oban. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS. 

NATIONAL BANK of SUOTLAND, Glasgow, and 
Branches in Scotland and London. 
REGISTERED Orrices.—58 BATH STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is established for the purpose of 
erecting at Oban a Hydropathic Sanatorium of a first- 
class character, to meet the wants of the numerous 
visitors to that favourite district. 

As a health resort, peculiarly adapted for invalids 
for summer and winter residence, the Uban Hills 
stand without a rival. The climate is peculiarly mild, 
genial, and refreshing. Admiral Otter, R.N., has 
found from his observations that there is here a 
larger amount of ozone than in any other registered 
district in the United Kingdom. 

Since the opening of the railway, the increase of 
tourists and visitors to Oban has been beyond all cal- 
culation. The hotels and lodging-houses have been 
crowded to excess, and the accommodation usually 
available has been altogether short of the demand; so 
much 80, that even the steamers and other vessels in 
the harbour have had to be frequently called into 
requisition to furnish shelter for those who could not 
obtain sleeping accommodation on shore, These 
facts give the Directors of this Company great con- 
fidence in bringing their scheme before the public; and . 
they would urge upon all intending investors the pro- 
priety of making early application for Shares, so as to 
enable them to plete arrang ts for the imme- 
diate erection of the Establishment. 

It is confidently believed that this scheme—with 
out speculating on the peculiar advantages of the 
situation—should realise a profit to the Shareholders 
of from 12 to 16 per cent. per annum on the called-up 
capital. 


SHARE LIST WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


OBAN HILLS HYDROPATHIC 


SANATORIUM, Limited, 
OBAN, ARGYLLSHIRE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

“The project offers manifest inducements to 
investors.’”’-—Glasgow News. 

** All the conditions of success seem to be there.’’"— 
Dundee Advertiser. 

‘The shares will doubtless be rapidly taken up.”’ 
—Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 

** One of the best things ever introduced into Oban 
We believe it will pay a handsome dividend to in- 
vestors.’’—Oban Telegraph. 

‘Similar institutions in other parts have proved a 
great success, and this one is certain to transcend 
them.’’—Caprtal and Labour. 

** No doubt it will be very popular.”’—Society. 

“The Board of Directors ineludes several well- 
known Glasgow and West Highland gentlemen.” — 
N. B. Daily Mail. 

“A sound undertaking, well worthy of support.” 
United Service Gazette. 

**The proposal is solid commercially, and every 
arrangement seems complete. If this project does 
not succeed under such favourable auspices it will 
be a marvel.’’—Edinburgh Evening Express. 

“The experience of all previous hydropathic 
establishments being drawn upon.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

** A more suitable locality for an establishment of a 
first-class character, such as this will be, could not 
have been selected.’’—Daily Review ” 

“The company is in high favour.”—Banfshire 
Journal. 

‘ Worthy the attention of investors. The directors 
are well-known business gentlemen.’’—Scottish Bank- 
ing and Insurance Magazine. 

‘Every prospect of success 
Evening Times. 

‘A finer site could not be had in the West High- 





commercially.””— 


lands.’’—Oban Times. 

“A central point for sea and land excursions of 
incomparable grandeur, well suited for the erection 
of a Sanatorium of a first-class character.’’—Evening 
Citizen. 


‘“‘The promoters have hit the right nail on the 
head.”’— Lhe Bailie. 

‘*A financial suecess if well managed and with 
some regard to economy, the prices charged at existing 
hotels in the neighbourhood of Oban being simply 
monstrous.’’—London Figaro 

“Oban Sanatorium will have few equals, we 
imagine, in any part of the country. Applications 
for shares should be immediate.’’—Christian Union 

For Copies of Prospectuses, Forms of Application 
for Shares, or other particulars, apply to Mr 
Mackenzie, the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices, 
58 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Oharing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. - 
Prompt and Liberal Lozs Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 





OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided ‘against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MOopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Jurrent Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
miaimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 








RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Jf Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col. 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 

re, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 

okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, andthe receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for tixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1889. 





Established 1810. 
ELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
71 King William Street, London, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Leven and Melville. 

The Right Hon. Lord Petre. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Moray and Ross. 

W. M. Tufnell, Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 
J. T-Abdy, Esq., Great Baddow. 
W. W. Duffield, Esq., Chelmsford. — 
— Eykyn, Esq., Ladbroke Grove, Kensington 
ark. 
Alexander Howden, Esq, Birchin Lane. 
John W. Lay, Esq, Walcott’s, Great Tey. 
J. Oxley Parker, Esq., Bank, Maldon. 
The Hon. Henry W. Petre, Springtield Place. 
John Pike, Esq., Southwark. 
James C. Traill, Castle Hill, Caithness. 

W. M. Tufnell, Esq , Bank, Chelmsford. 
Secretary.—Edward Butler, Esq. 
AssIsTantT-SEcRETARY.—Henry Unwin, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

J. W. Ogle, Esq., M.D.; H. Fly Smith, Esq., M.B. - 
BankKers.—Messre. Williams, Deacon, and Co., 

Birchin Lane; the London and County Bank; 

Messrs. Sparrow, Tufnell, and Co., Chelmsford. 
Souiciro -Messrs. Street, Son, and Poynder, 27 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Messrs, Gepp aud Sons, 

Chelmsford. 

All kinds of Life Assurance may be effected. 
Loans granted on available security. All Profits 
belong to the Assured. 

No Liability whatever can attach to Members, 
beyond the payment of their stipulated Premiums ; 
and every Membew accepts his Policy with this 
condition expressed. 


O LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow ; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 
22 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 




















MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 


— . CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 
y Dear Sir,— Jan 
Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the conttrattlen 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you A 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentist; = 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. . G. Hurcuins, ** 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 
PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jon 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:— I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most ful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.”’ 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 


N E A V E’S INFANTS 
FOR AND 


F OO D INVALIDS, 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British MeDIcaL JouRNAL,—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids,” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


ECONOMICAL. THOROUGHLY WHOLESOME. EASILY DIGESTIBLE, 














“A highly nitrogenous food, rich in 
flesh-forming material,””—Lancet, 


BARON LIEBIQ’S 
aperor dct Mae keort LEGUMINOUS 


Prof. T1cHBORNE ee gy egg 
are more valuable as flesh-formers than the 
gluten of wheat, the casein of milk, or the C O C O A P O W D E R, 
albumen of eggs.’’ 


To be procured of Chemists and Grocers. Sold in Tins, at 1s, 2s, 38 6d, 68 6d, and 12s each, 
N.B.—Baron H. y. Liesia’s Signature in Red Ink is on every Label, and each Tin is marked. 





BARON LIEBIG’S COCOA DEPOT, 7 IDOL LANE, LONDON, E.C.__ 


WILLS’? 
“ WESTWARD | “WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When allthings were made, none were made better than Tobacco; te 

be a lone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, @ hungry man’s Food, s 

sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 

H O 9 no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”—KINGSLEY'S Westward Lo! 
s 


In 1 oz., 20z. and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


a W. D. and H. 0. WILLS, A Se 
LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Zimes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancél, 


December dlst, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 56. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 13 14d, 23 9d, 48 6d 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellingtov 
Street, Strand. 
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eee 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREAT LONE LAND.” 





Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


FAR OUT: Rovings Retold. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. BUTLER, C.B., 
Author of ‘The Great Lone Land.” 
Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 





WILLIAM ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


THE CHURCHIN RELATION TO THE STATE. 


By EDWARD MILLER, M.A,, 
Rector of Bucknell, formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


“Thoughtful, comprehensive, liberal, and loyal to tha old paths of the Church of Christ, as it is aiso 
loubtedly loyal to the English Constitution.”"—Church Review. 

“He has certainly contributed something......to a more intelligent inquiry into its details than is by any 
ns usual amongst either clergy or laity."—Church Times. 

“The book goes very practically and thoroughly into all the great Church questions and problems of the 
"Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

“It is well that so candid and able a champion of Church defence has come forward." —Rock. 

« Written from the author's point of view with decided ubility."— Westminster Review. 


und 


mea 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


————— —— 


STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.’’ 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 
impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ORIENT LINE. 












STEAM 
BETWEEN The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NGLAND NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
E taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
AND 
sans Tons. wel aie ELDER Tons, H.P. 
ACONCAGUDA. ...cccceccecseeee 4,107 ... 4 oR .. eve 4,152 ... 550 
AUSTRALIA. CHIMBORAZO ........0:0000e 3,847... SEO) LIGUREA. ....cscserscssscesees 4,666 .., 750 
GCOTOPARL a ciccesccccsccecseres 4,028 ... 600| LUSITANIA .., ecco 3,000 «0. ©5550 
—_ CUZCO <0 .. 550|ORIENT ...... see 5,386 ... 1,000 
GARONNE .......csssersssseeee F876 2.0 TO TROTORE  scisccscecessiccaives 4,219 .., 600 
DIRECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
si sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record. 
For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line 
40 DAYS. 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 





KINAHAN’S 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—" Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. a 


WHISKY. 











As inferior Imitations of their celebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs. 
DOU LTON beg to inform the public that their Art Productions bear an impressed stamp, 
with the name in full, “ Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PRCULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION 
Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and eee that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
Priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
Purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
Pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


¥.B—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





_ & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


Govrs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 


porn MEATS; also, 





FisseNce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITI ES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


r MAYFAIR, W. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
ote - vas 1878. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


GOLD MEDAL, 





OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 
‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


eee PEEBRSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 

Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S| Frevs, CARACAS | cocoa. 
} A choic d Cx ¥ 
COCOA “A sninh duleenenk wheanende” 
| —Standard, iarnoees 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S -yrys cocoA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8S. FRY and SONS. 


LAIRB’S GOUT PILLS. 
THe Great ReMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per bor, 


OLLOWAY’S PIUCLLS. 

—For the cure of debility, bile, liver, and 
stomach complaints, this inappreciable medicine is so 
well-known in every part of the world, and the cures 
performed by its use are so wonderful. that it now 
stands pre-eminent abvve all other remedies, more 
particular for the cure of bilious and liver complaints, 
disorders of the stomach, dropsy, and debilitated con- 
stitution. In these diseases the beneticial effects of 
the Pills are so permauvenut that the whule system is 
renewed, the organs of digestion strengthened, and a 
free respiration promoted. They expel from the 
secretive organs and the circulation the morbid 
matter which produces inflammation, pain, fever, 
debility, and physical decay, thus snnibilating, by 
their purifying properties, tas virulence of the most 
painful aud devastasing diseases. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ‘ Gentianella,” &c. 


Dimplethorpe. By the Author 


of * ST. OLAVE’S,” &e. 


Strictly Tied Up. 


«Strictly Tied Up’ is entertaining. It is iu every 
sense a novel conceived in a light and happy view.”— 
Atheneum. 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 


uthor of “‘ Viva,” &c. SkcOND EDITION. 


“An admirable tale, told by one who can vividly 
describe and incisively comment on the manners and 
personnel of modern society.” — World. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps, Author of * Barbara’s History,” &c. 
Seconp EpITION. 


“*Lord Brackenbury’ is pleasant reading, from 
beginning to end,’’—Academy. 


St. Martin's Summer. 


Suir_ey Situ, Author of * His Last Stake,’”’ &c. 
“ This book is well worth reading." —Atheneum. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d, 


JOHN THE BAPTIST: 
AN EPIC POEM. 


By the Rev. H. C. Leonarn, M.A. 


London : JAMES CLARKE and CO., 15 Fleet Street. 


FOURTH EDITION, WITH MAP. 

Price 1s; or by post, 1s 3d. 

| ieee DISTRESS and ITS 

REMEDIES. 
THE LAND QUESTION. 

A VISIT to DONEGAL and CONNAUGHT in 
the SPRING of 1880. 

By James H. TUKE. 

W. Bipaway, 169 Piccadilly ; 

and all Booksellers. 


R. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
M WORKS. 


London : 


The DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 4th Edition. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols., 34s. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols., 36s. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY, Vol. I. 21s. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 7s. 

The DATA of ETHIOS. 1s, 


OTHER WoRKS. 


The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 
10s 6d. 
SOCIAL STATICS. 10s. 
EDUCATION. 68. Cheap Edition, 2s 6d. 
ESSAYS. 2 vols., 16s. 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 8s. 
Also, Mr. SPENCER’S 
| Bey EK SOCIOLOGY. Com- 
piled and Abstracted by Prof. Duncan, Dr, 
ScCHEPPIG, and Mr. COLLIER. Folio boards. 


1.—ENGLISH. 18s. 
2.—ANCIENT AMERICAN RACES. lis. 
3.—LOWEST RACES, NEGRITOS, POLYNESIANS, 


9th Edition. 8vo, 


1s. 
4—AFRICAN RACES. lés, 
5—ASIATIC RACES, 18s. 
6.—AMERICAN RAOES. 18s, 
7.—HEPREWS and PH@NICIANS. 2is, 


A Detailed List of Mr. SPENCER'S Works may be 
had on application. 


Witiiams and Norcate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, Two Parts in One Vol , 7s 6d. 
| I ARMONTIES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Freperic Bastiat, Trans- 
lated from the French, with a Notice of his Life and 
Wr gs, by Parrick JavEs $TIRL NG, LL.D, 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘* The Philosophy of Trade.” 
“ Bastiat speaks with the greatcst force to the 
highest order of intellee's; at the same time he is 
ost the only political economist wh se style is 
ant and fascinating.’’—Nichard Cobden. 
. Stirling’s excellent translation.’’—Professor 


; OLIVER and Boyp, Londen 


4 : SIMPKIN, 
, and Go. 


MARSHALL 

Tenth Edition, post free, (ne Shillivg. 
TANIVDG " r 

D R. WAT IS on AS HM A.—A 'rea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

thie Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F_R.S.L., 

FC.S,, &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 

London, W. 

London 


Fleet Strect. 


Square, 


C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 





“MEN WORTH REMEMBERING» 
A New Biographical Series. 


Now ready, in crown 8yvo, price 23 6d each. 


I II 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. |HENRY MARTYN. 
By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. By Canon BELL, DD, 


The Sheffield Independent, in noticing the first volume of this series, says :—“ This charming bi 
is one of a series, which, when completed, will be a valuable contribution to our knowledge, rs 
who have done good work iu the cause of religion and philanthropy in England. It is intended 
lives of Martyn, Doddridge, Grellet, Baxter, Knox, Carey, Hall, Fletcher of Madeley, Wycliffe. Chal that 
and Jonathan Edwards, shall be published in the same form, and the work of writing them i Rees 
entrusted to competent men. Dr. Stoughton has done his work well. All who wish to ee 
magnificent part Wilberforce played in the emancipation of the slave, in the founding of the Bible 

Coedingly 


of the pm 


Society, and in a score of social and philanthropic movements, should consult this ex 


interesting and valuable biography. 


Choice Antique Edition of Fuller’s ‘Good Thoughts.” 


GOOD THOUGHTS in BAD TIMES, and other 


Papers. By Tuomas Futter. Beautifully printed on hand-made paper. Crown 8yo, 6g 
’ ° 


‘The type, the paper, and the size of the book are all equally to be well spoken of ; a8 to the wo k 
itself, praise would be as superfluous as would be recommendation of the contemporary ‘ Pilgrim's P, : 
gress.’ Every one who likes to read ‘Good Thoughts’ expressed in vigorous and plain English will 
welcome this reprint,’’—Athenxum. 


The BROTHERS WIFFEN: Memoirs and Mis. 


cellanies. Edited by SAMUEL Rowxes Parrison. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 9s, 


‘‘The reader will find the two Wiffens to have been men whose deep and yet wide views and graceful 
thoughts, in advance of their generation, are worthy of permanent record, for the future use and 
pleasure of society.’’—Preface. 


Mr. R. W. DALE’S SERMONS for the TIMES, 


The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL, and other 
Sermons. By R. W. Date, M.A., Author of “The Atonement,” &¢. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Mr. Dale’s sermons are pointed, practical, full of worldly wisdom, and plain moral teaching. 
They show that, unlike those Evangelical divines who have a perfect acquaintance solely with the other 
world, the author has also got a very intimate knowledge of this. The reader feels that he is listeni 
to the true words of an able man, full of pith and point. The volume as a whole is head and shoulders 
above the level of pulpit literature, both in the quality of the matter and directness of the manner.”’— 
Scotsman. 


HOW READEST THOU? A Series of Practical 


Expositions and Thoughts. By Rev. F. B. Procror, M.A. This day, crown 8vo, 5s. 


HISTORY of the RISE of the HUGUENOTS. 


By Henry M. Bairp, Professor in the University of New York. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
15s, with Maps. 
“He tells his story so well, that it cannot fail to interest the reader."—Saturday Review. 


OLD-FASHIONED STORIES. By Thomas 


Cooprr, Author of “ The Purgatory of Suicides,’ &¢. New and Cheaper Edition, 8s 6d, 


“A volume of quaint, vigorous sketches. They are interesting, as containing descriptions of a 
condition of things and of characters which hardly exist at the present time.”—Atheneum, 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS OF THE 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE LECTURES. 


Delivered at the request of the Christian Evidence Society. 


MODERN SCEPTICISM. 552 pages. Cloth, 2s 6d; paper covers, 2s. 
FAITH and FREE THOUGHT. 486 pages. Cloth, 2s; paper covers, 1s 6d. 
CREDENTIALS of CHRISTIANITY. 292 pages. Cloth, 1s 6d; paper covers, ls. 
POPULAR OBJECTIONS to REVEALED TRUTH. Cloth, 1s 8d; paper, 1s2d. 
STRIVINGS for the FAITH. 302 pages. Cloth, 1s 6d; paper covers, 1s. 
A List of the Lectures in cach Volume may be had on application. The Lecturers 
include the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Gloucester and Bristol, Carlisle, and 


Winchester, the Deans of Canterbury and Ely, Canons Barry, Birks, Cook, and Mozley, Sir 
Bartle Frere, Professor Rawlinson, Dr. Gladstone, Dr. Allon, Dr. Lindsay Alexander, &e. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Will be published November 22nd. In Two Handsome Volumes, demy 8vyo, price 32s. 


WITH A PORTRAIT BY PAUL RAJON, 
AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ROWLAND JILL, 


K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.B.A.S., &c., 


OF PENNY 


By Sir ROWLAND HILL, 


AND HIS NEPHEW, 
GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, DCL, 


Author of ‘Dr. Johnson: His Friends and his Critics,” &c. 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO. 


oe — 


| POUEN CATHEDRAL SPIRE— 

See the BULLDER (44, by post, 44d)—View 
end Plans, Bermondsey Town Hall—Decorative Sug- 
gestions —Modern Study of Classic Archeology — 
Churches and Clerical Criticism — Holyrood Glass 
Works- Architectural Association--Princess’s Theatre 
—Bristol—Edmund Sharpe's Works—Early Norman 
Keeps, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen - 


HISTORY POSTAGE. 


London : 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Asmo- 
deus, the Bottle Imp.—-Ventriloquism and 
Magic, by Professor Hellis.—Modern and Machine 
Guns, the New Forest, the Oxy-hydrogen Micro- 
scope, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Musical Entertain- 
ment by the talented Adison family.—Sights of Lon- | 
don, by Mr. Heath.—Blondin and Leotard, the mar- 
vellous Automata. Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Ad- 
mission, Is. | 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


The Directors do not consider it necessary to add to the following list of newly-published works, for the sufficient reason 
that every book which Subscribers can reasonably demand is promptly supplied. This rule of the establishment applies not 
merely to English publications in the different departments of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, and General Literature, 
but also to the extensive and constantly increasing Foreign Library, as well as to the Library of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. At the same time, Standard Works of Reference which are never found in Circulating Libraries are daily added to the 
Reference Library. 

The rapidly-increasing List of Subscribers is a convincing proof that the public appreciate an institution which gives 
them, in addition to all the best features of a Circulating Library, the numerous advantages of a High-Class London Club. 


ENGLISH SECTION :— 


The Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi, by Lows Fagan—The Early Life of C. J. Fox, by G. O. Trevelyan—Italy and 
her Invaders, by Thomas Hodgkin—Baird’s Rise of the Huguenots—Two Worlds are Ours, by Hugh Maemillan—Seguin’s 
Country of the Passion Play—Early Man in Britain, by W. Boyd Dawkins—Some Heroes of Travel, by W. H. D. 
Adams—Ingram’s Life of Edgar Allan Poe—A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers, by Captain Colvile—Rest Awhile, by 
Dean Vaughan—Travels in Albania, by EF. F. Knight—A Trip to Manitoba, by Mary Fitzgibbon—Japan, by Miss Bird 
—The Ode of Life—A Visit to Wazan, by Robert S. Watson—Sketches of the Women of Christendom, by Mrs. Charles 
—Memoirs of Madame de Réemusat—Pictures from Ireland, by Terence MeGrath—Soldiers of the Victorian Age, by C 
R. Low—Senior’s Conversations —The Evangelical Revival, by Rev. R. W. Dale—The New Truth and the Old Faith, by 
a Scientific Laynan—Up the Amazon, by FE. D. Matthews—A Tramp Abroad, by Mark Twain—New Guinea, by L. M. 
D'Albertis—Guizot in Private Life—Round About a Great Estate—Parker Gilmore's Ride through Hostile Africa— 
Renouf’s Origin and Growth of Religion—Sketch of the Life of Elihu Burritt—Dr. Stoughton’s Introduction to Historical 
Theology—Glimpses through the Cannon-Smoke, by Archibald Forbes—Thoughts in My Garden, by Mortimer Collins— 
Mind in the Lower Animals, by Dr. Lindsay—Parables of Our Lord, by Dr. Calderwood—Byron, by John Nichol— 
Faiths and Fashions, by Lady Violet Greville—Mackenzie’s History of the Nineteenth Century—Campaigning in South 
Africa, by Captain Montague—Renan’s Hibbert Lectures—History of Japan, by Sir BE. J. Reed—Justin McCarthy's 
History of Our Own Times—Memoirs of Sir James Outram—The River of Golden Sand, by Captain Gill—Mistory of 
the Zulu War, by Frances Colenso—Browning’s Dramatic Idyls—Kinglake’s History of the Crimean War (New Volume) 
—and all the Newest Works of Fiction as they appear. 


FOREIGN SECTION :— 


About (E.), Le Roman d'un Brave Tlomme—Amando, Le Nihilisme et les Nihilistes—Belot (A.), La Grande Florine 
—Bouvier (A.), Le Club des Coquins; La Grande Iza—Camp (M. du), Les Convulsions de Paris—Cherbuliez (V.), Les 
Amours Fragiles—Cotteau, Promenades dans ! Inde—Daudet (F.), Le Mari—Dumas (A. fils), La Question du Divorce— 
Erckmann-Chatrian, Le Grand-pére Lebigre—Gautier (Th.), Tableaux a@ la Plume—Glouvet (Jules de), Le Forestier— 
Gréville (H.), Croquis; I’ Heritage de Xénie—UHalevy (L.), Les Petites Cardinal—Hugo (V.), Religions et Religion— 
Klaczko (J.), Causeries Florentines—Malot (I1.), Raphaélle; Sans Famille—Marie, Reine d Angleterre, Epouse de 
Guillaume IIT, Lettres et Mémoires—Montépin (X. de), Le Fiacre No. 13; Jean Jeudi—Offenbach (J.), Notes Tun 
Musicien en Voyage—Renan (E.), Conférences d’Angleterre; L’ Eau de Jouvence, suite de Caliban—Riviére (11.), Le 
Roman de Deux Jeunes Filles—Rochefort (H.). Le Palefrenier—Rude (Max), Une Victime du Couvent—Schérer, Diderot 
—Seyuin (L.), La Prochaine Guerre—Theuriet (A.), Toute Seule—Tissot, Les Pays des Tsiganes—Ulhach (L.), Le Tapis 
Vert—Verne (J.), Les Cing Cent Millions de la Begum— Witt (Mme. de), M. Guizot dans sa Famille et avee ses Amis ; 
Scenes @ Histoire et de Famille—Zola (E.), Le Roman Expérimental—A nzengriiber (L.), Dorfytinger—Auerbach (B.), 
Brigitta—Busch, Neue Tagebuchsblitter—Dahn (F.), Odhin’s Trost, ein Nordischer Roman—Frangois (IL. von), 
Stufenjahre eines Glicklichen—Homberger, Italitinische Novellen—hirchbach (W.), Salvator Rosa, ein Roman—Spielhagen 
(F.), Quisisana. 


MUSIC SECTION :— 


Vocal Scores of the following recently produced Operas, &c., are now in circulation. The principal ones may also be obtained, arranged 
for Pianoforte Solo :— 
Faust, by Berlioz —Mefjistofele, by Arrigo Boito—Olivette, by Audran—The Taming of the Shrew, by Goetz—La 
Fille du Tambour-Major, by Offenbach—Madame Favart, by Offenbach—The Martyr of Antioch, by Arthur Sullivcan— 
The Building of the Ship, by J. F. Barnett—Aida, by Verdi—Les Cliches de Corneville, by Planquette—Polyeucte, by 
Gounod—Le Roi de Lahore, by Massenet—Mignon, by Ambroise Thomas—Carmen, by Bizet—I/ Talismano, by Balfe— 
M.S, Pinafore, by Arthur Sullivan—The Sorcerer, by Arthur Sullivan. 
The Pirates of Penzance will be added on the day of publication. 
The Music Library also contains a large and varied Selection of the Works of all the Classical and the best Modern Composers, arranged 
for Pianoforte Solo, Pianoforte Duet, and Piano and Violin. The Vocal Music in circulation includes all Standard Operas, Oratorios, &e. ; 
and a number of volumes of Songs and Duets by the best known composers. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Subscription to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY, from One Guinea per annum. 


Subscription to all the CLUB Privileges, available for both Ladies and Gentlemen, and comprising READING, WRITING, SMOKING, 
and NEWS ROOMS, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, DINING and LUNCHEON ROOMS, the LADIES’ DRAWING-ROOM, &c., Two 
Guineas per annum. 


Subscription to all the CLUB Privileges as above, combined with Six Volumes delivered free from the CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
ee Guineas per annum. 


Country Subscriptions, from Two Guineas per annum. 


Cheques and Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly 
furnish all further information, upon application. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, New Bond Street, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND _ SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC. Being 


an Account of nearly all the Inhabited Islands of the Pacific, their Peoples, 
and their Products. By H. STONEHEWER COOPER, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 28s. 


A LADY’S TOUR in CORSICA. By Gertrude 


Forpe. In 2 vols, crown 8yo, 21s. 


DEAN HOOK: His Life and Letters. 


Edited by the Rev. W. R, W. STepHenNs, M.A. Popular Edition, crown 
8vo, with New Portrait, 6s. {On Thursday next. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, by Dr. EVELYN ABBOTT, Balliol College, 
Oxford. The Fourth Volume, demy Svo, 21s, 


A TRIP UP the NIGER and BENUEH. By 


ADOLPHE Burpo. Translated by Mrs. GEORGE STURGE. Demy 8vo, with 
Jilustrations, 10s 6d. 





DOROTHY FOX. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 


“ Adam and Eve.” Crown §vo, 6s. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. (First-Series.) By 


Mrs, HENRY Wo00D, Author of “‘ East Lynne,” &. Crown 8yo, 68. 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 





By Mrs. PARR. 


ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, Author 


of “ Dorothy Fox.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “GEORGE GEITH.” 


The MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. 


By Mrs. RippE.t, Author of “ George Geith,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Mr. JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The REDRAG. By R. Mounteney Jephson, 


Author of “A Pink Wedding,” “The Girl He Left Behind Him,” &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NEW WORK. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW (Second Series). By 
Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of ‘* East Lynne,” &¢. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“Fresh, clear, simple, and withal strong in purpose and execution, these stories 
have won ‘admiration as true work s of inventive a:t, The present gathering is 
better than that which preceded it."—Duily Telegraph. 


“ These most exquisite studies.” —Nonconformist and Independent. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


HEAL AND SON. 





BEDROOM FUI :NITURE, 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. Capirat, ONE MILLION, Futty Supscrizep. 
Total Invested Assets, £1,610,000, 
Profits Divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375 





SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS :— 




















Effected. At Age. Sum Assured. | Bonus Additions. 

1847 37 £500 £459 10s 
4:5 5,000 5,060 10s. 

1850 $5 500 309 108 

1851 32 SOG | 369-10. 
1855 31 1,000 | 623 10s, 
| 1#5t 25 2,000 236 = Os. 
| 1864 i5 5,000 | 1,741 Os 


| 
1 


G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 





—————______ 


SMITH, ELDER, AND (Cog 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE POWER OF SOUND. 
By EDMUND GURNEY, 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Royal 8vo, 253, 


THE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, ‘ 
Author of “ The Borderland of Science,” “ Science Byways,” &e, 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 





TWO POPULAR NOVELS. 
M E H A L Ae gq: 
A Story of the Salt Marshes, 


2 vols. post 8yo, 


‘Full of indication of more than ordinary talent, and one of the most promis'n 
works of fiction that the present season has produced,""—Athenwum, ~~ 


THE TRUMPET MAJOR. 
By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” &e. 





3 vols. post 8vo, 


“Mr. Hardy in his latest novel has produced, perhaps, a finer study of character 
in a certain sense, than ho has before given to his readers. His hero....,, compels. 
admiration and sympathy ; and this central figure is surrounded by others, drawn 
with the truth and insight which has raised Mr. Hardy t> the high place he occu. 
pies among novelists of our time."—Saturday Review. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and cO., 15 Waterloe Place. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15TH, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HIGH-WATER MAREK: 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


BY pguecteanned DOWLING, 


Auikor of ‘Under St. Paul's," “ The Mystery of Killard,” “The Weird Sisters,” 
&e, Ainetel Illustrations by HARRY FURNIss, 





FREE-LANCE: Tiltings in Many Lists. By Charles J. 


DUNPHIE and ALBERT KING. 1 vol., price 7s 6d. 
** Lively and even brilliant essays."—Quarterly Review. 


The SILVER GREYHOUND. By Captain Martin E. 


HAWORTH, Jate 60th Rifles, Queen's Foreigu-Service Messenger, and M.F.H, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. (Just ready, 


STUBBLE FARM; or, Three Generations of English 
Farmers. By the Author of ** Earnest Struggles,” &c. 2 vols., price 12s. 

**Of the fidelity of the whole book to fact and Nature, there can be no doubt; 

even such as do not know what agricultural life was under the old conditions 
must see that these pictures are faithful and realistic transcripts,”"—<A theneum. 


UNDER ST. PAUL'S. By Richard Dowling, Author of 


“The Mystery of Killard,’ ** The Weird Sisters,” &c. 3 vols. (This day. 
FROM the WINGS. By B. H. Buxton, Author of 
“ Jennie of ‘ The Prince's," “* Many Loves," &c. 3 vols. 


HONOR. ; By Miss Alford, Author of ‘‘ Netherton-on-Sea,” 
ce. 3 vols. 


“Healthy, pure, and, we may add,in no spirit of insular prejudice or petty 
pride of race, English."—Dai/y Telegraph. 


WHAT WILL SOCIETY SAY? a Story of Society and 
dang ange. By H.C. Coarse, Author of “The Ringwoods of Riogwuod," &c. 


‘Really one of the most amusing novels which have appearcd of late.”—Court 
Journal, 


The SILENT SHADOW. By Jessie Sale Lloyd, Author 
of “ The Hazelhurst Mystery.” 38 vols, 
“The secret itself is so ingeniously prepared at the commencement of the first 


volume, that it will remain a mystery to the majority of readers uutil they are 
well advanced into the third."'—J/ustrated London News. 


LARRY LOHENGRIN. By William Westall, Author of 


“ Tales and Traditions of Saxony,” &c, 3 vols. {Just ready. 


Shortly at every Library, a New Novel in 3 vols. 
By ANNI£ THOMAS (Mrs. PENDEX CuDLIP), Author of ‘‘ County People,” &c., 
entitled, 


EYRE OF BLENDON. 
Price One Shilling; by post, Thirteen Stamps. 


LONDON SMOKE AND FOG, 


WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE COUNTRY PARSON'S GRATE, 
AND OTHER MODERN FLREPLACES. 
By FREDk EDWARDS, Jan, 


Author of Our Domestic Fireplaces,” ‘ A Treatise on Smoky Chimnoys,” &¢. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON. 











NEW BOOKS IN GENERAL DEMAND. 


McCarthy's History of Our Own Times (One Thousand Five Hundred Copies) ; Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan, by Miss Bird (One Thousand Copies); New Guinea, by L. M. D'Albertis ; 
Trevelyan’s Life of C. J. Fox; Memoirs of Frances Ridley Havergal; Guizot in Private Life ; 
Kinglake's War in the Crimea, New Vol. ; Christie's Memoir of Etienne Dolet ; Life of Sir Anthony 
Panizei; A Tramp Abroad, by Mark Twain (One Thousand Copies) ; Life and Letters of Cicero, 
by G. E. Jeans; Lady Eastlake’s Sketch of Mrs. Grote; Faiths and Fashions, by Lady Violet 
Greville; New Ireland, by Sir C. Gavan Duffy ; History of Japan, by Sir E. J. Reed ; Island Life, 
by Alfred R. Wallace; A Tour in Corsica, by Gertrude Forde; Echoes from the Counties; The 
Church of the Future, by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; The Manifold Witness for Christ, by Canon 
Burry; A New Volume of Sermons, by Rev. F. W. Robertson; Duty, by Samuel Smiles; ale 
the Best New Novels, and every other Recent Work of General Interest. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION, 





Additional Copies of all the best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added as the demand 
increases; and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the 
principal Works already announced for the New Season, and of all other Forthcoming Books of 


general interest as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a constant succession of the Newest Books. ~ 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 
LITERARY INSTITUTIONS AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
Supplied with the Best and Newest Books on the lowest possible Terms. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES 


JAMES FOX. By George Orro TrevELYAN, M.P., Author of “ The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay.’ 8vo, price 18s. 
with IVRY 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 


and the ARMADA. By Lord MACAULAY. New Edition, with 41 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood by G. Pearson from Original Drawings by J. R. Weguelin. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


YELLOW-CAP, and other Fairy-Stories for 


Children, viz. :—Rumpty-Dudget, Calladon, and Theeda, an Allegory. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


The CROOKIT MEG: a Scottish Story of 
the Year One, By JOHN SKELTON, LL.D., Advocate, Author of “ The Essays 
of Shirley.” Crown 8vo, price 6s, 

* Very seldom indeed is it our good-fortune to meet with a work of fiction which 
shows 80 few signs of deliberate book-making, so many of genuine pleasure in 
writing, and so much culture in the best sense of the word, as Mr. Skelton’s little 
romance of ‘ The Crockit Meg: a Story of the Year One.’ ’’—G@raphic. 


BLUES and BUFFS : a Contested Election, and 
its Results, By ARTHUR MILLS. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


*¢ This clever and amusing sketch of the history of a contested election ina 
‘borough where the practice of bribery and other forms of electoral corruption has 
been carried to the perfection of a fine art......‘ Blues and Buffs’ is a pleasant 
little book. Its sarcasm is of the genial order, and is wholly undeformed by 
cynicism. Moreover, the story is just long enough to make the reader aware that 
he would have had no objection to a few more chapters,” —Stutist. 


FAITHS and FASHIONS; Short Essays Re- 
published. By Lady VIOLET GREVILLE, Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


** Light as the book is, it is better worth reading than many more pretentious 
works, for it lets us know what a most intelligent observer thinks of our social 
dangers and shortcomings.”—G@raphic. 


Mrs. BRASSEY’S VOYAGE inthe SUNBEAM, 


our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. With Map and 65 Wood 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated wtth Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Vignettes, Coins, Maps, &c. 

LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Pla‘es, and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s, 


STUDENT'S EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WISH and WILL; an Introduction to the 


Psychology of Desire and Volition. By Gorge LYON TuRNER, M.A. Crown 
8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The CORRECT CARD; or, How to Play at 


Whist; a Whist Catechism. By Major A. CAMPBELL-WALKER, F.R.G.S. 


Latest Edition, feap, 8vo, 2s 6d. 
HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun 


TYNDALL, F.R.S. Sixth Edition (Thirteenth Thousand), Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Joun Tynpatt, 


F.R.S. Sixth Edition, Revised and Augmented. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


LONDON SMOKE and FOG. With some 


Observations on the Country Parson's Grate, and other Modern Fireplaces. 
By FREDERICK EpwArps, Jun., Author of * A Treatise on Smoky Chimneys,” 
&c, Royal 8vo, price ls. 


The MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 


Each Work a single Volume, price 2s, boards ; or 2s 6d, cloth. 


By the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G.' By Major Whyte-Melville. 


LOTHAIR. DIGBY GRAND. 
CONINGSBY. GENERAL BOUNCE. 
SYBIL. THE GLADIATORS. 
TANCRED. GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
VENETIA HOLMBY HOUSE. 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE. THE INTERPRETER. 
CONTARINI FLEMING. KATE COVENTRY. 
ALROY. | THE QUEEN’S MARIES. 
“THE YOUNG DUKE. 


VIVIAN GREY, By the Author of “The Rose 
By Anthony Trollope. Garden. 
— wanes. UNAWARES. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. | . rs 
By Various Writers, 


By the Author of “The Ate- 
lier du Lys.” 
MADEMOISELLE MORI. 
THE ATELIER DU LYS. 


ELSA AND HER VULTURE. 

ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 

THE SIX SISTERS OF THE 

VALLEY. 

THE BURGOMASTER'S FAMILY. 
*,* Messrs. LONGMANS and CO. will forward gratis, post free, a Catalogue of 

Works suitable for Presentation. This Catalogue is carefully printed and illus- 

trated by above Fifty Wood Engravings. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE was started 


under circumstances sufficiently well remembered, on May 31, 1880, [} 
obtained an instant success, and has ever since enjoyed a far larger circu. 
lation than that of any similar journal. 





THE 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE is, in Politics, an 


Anti-Radical paper, above all things. To repeat the language of its Pro. 
spectus :—‘‘ These later years have witnessed a new growth of Radical 
doctrine, which is to Euglish politics what the American weed is to English 
rivers. The preachers of this doctrine call it Advanced Liberalism ; but it 
is, in fact, foreign to Liberalism, and in all its more important manifest. 
tions directly opposed thereto. The tyrannical temper of this school: 
their strange sympathy with despotism; their international Policy, whieh 
appears to be drawn from Don Quixote and the Crusades; their Com. 
munistic economy, their readiness to experimentalise in irrevocable legis- 
lation of the gravest order, mark them off as a new and dangerous party 
in English politics ; and to this school of Radicalism we shall offer at al} 
times a vigilant and determined opposition.” 








THE 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE devotes 


considerable portion of its space to the discussion of Social subjects, and of 
all that relates to Law, Literature, Art, and Science, Each issue, indeed, 
contains a great amount of Original Writing, of a very various character, 
Every number is an Evening’s Entertainment. 


THE 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE, delivered by 


the first post in the morning, is an excellent paper for the Breakfast-table 
in Country Houses. It brings late and abundant news of the previous day, 
Special Telegrams from Abroad, Money Market Reports, an Epitome of 
Opinion in all the London papers, &c.; besides a variety of carefully. 
written articles on the Topics of the Day. 





THE 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE has an article 


every day on Commercial Affairs, in which City Business generally is dealt 
with by expert and independent observers. Theintention is to make of the 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE a good and trustworthy paper for MEN of 
BUSINESS. 





THE 


a) THQ x md 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE (already the 
handsomest dai'y paper in London) will be printed at the beginning of the 
new year by the most perfect machine yet invented, the Ingram Machine, 
which, designed to print the delicate woodcuts of the Illustrated London 
News, is necessarily excellent for type-printing, while it is guaranteed to 
throw off Twelve Thousand copies an hour. Moreover, these copies are 
delivered from the machine accurately folded. 


THE 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE: an Anti- 


Radical Evening Newspaper and Review. May be had of any newsvendor; 
or it will be sent post-free from the Office, Dorset Strect, Fleet Street, 
London, to any part of the United Kingdom, on the following terms :—For 
three months, 16s 3d ; six months, 32s 6d; twelve months, 653. Post-office 
Orders to be made payable to E. SOUTHCOTT, at the Post Office, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 








THE 


NIN Cue’ ‘ : 

ST. JAMES’S BUDGET is a Weekly 
Edition of the ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE, Forty Pages, Price Sixpence. This 
Edition of tha ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE is more particularly intended for 
persons resident in remote parts of the country, in India, and the Colonies. 
But it will be found for all readers a full, interesting, and handsome weekly 
newspaper and review. 








THE 


| T y . 

ST. JAMES’S BUDGET contains a Col- 
lection of nearly all the Original Articles, political, literary, and social, 
which have appeared in the ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE during the week; & 
careful compilation of the News of the Week, in concise paragraphs ; the 
Latest Telegrams from abroad, down to the hour of production; @ special 
collection of Critical Notes on the course of Trade, Commerce, and Financial 
Speculation ; a particular selection of News relating to the Church, the 
Army, and the Navy; Biographical Notices of all distinguished persons 
lately deceased ; and the fullest list’ of Births, Deaths, and Marriages that 
can be obtained. Subscription, including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom, 7s per quarter. The Subscription per quarter, including postage, 
for the Foreign Edition, printed on thin paper, is, for China and India, 
8s 2d; for all other parts of the world, 7s 7d. Post-office orders to be 
made payable to E. SoUTHCOTT, at the Post Office, Fleet Street, London. 


OFFICE: 
DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Enlarged Edition, 5 vols., £2 12s 6d. 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from the 


Taking of Constantinople to the Establishment of the German Empire, A.D. 
1453-1871. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 


Second Edition, much Enlarged. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By C. H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. In 2 vols. Vol. I., 8vo, 16s. Vol. II., to the Death of 
Edward I., 8vo, 14s. 


Imperial folio, Second Edition, £1 11s 6. 


HISTORICAL MAPS of ENGLAND during 


the FIRST THIRTEEN CENTURIES. With Explanatory Essays and Indices. 
By 0. H. Parson, M.A. 


LIBRARY EDITION, with Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes, 8 vols. large 
post 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 
From the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNEs StrRick- 
LAND. Also a Cheaper Edition, in 6 vols., 5s each. 


An ABRIDGED EDITION. With Portrait of Matilda of Flanders. In 1 vol 
crown 8yo, cloth, 6s 6d. 


Illustrated with Plans and Wood Engravings, taken from Photographs, 


ANCIENT ATHENS: its History, Topo- 


graphy, and Remains. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, £1 53, 


With nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities. 


Account of the City, with full description of the Remains and Recent Excava- 
tions, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. By T, H. Dy&r, LL.D. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 7s éd 


With numerous Engravings, Maps, and Plans. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an Historical 


and Topographical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of 
Ancient Rome. By R. Burn, M.A, Handsomely bound in cloth, 4to, £3 3s. 


With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


OLD ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins of 


the Ancient City and the Campagna, for the Use of Travellers. By R. Burn, 
M.A. 


With 495 Illustrations, including 44 Full-page Inserted Plates, handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt edges, imperial 4to, £2 12s 6d. 


VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, and 


Modern Life. By CHARLES YRIARTE. Translated by F, SITwELL. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


By the late THOMAS LEWIN, M.A., F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister- 
at-Law. Illustrated with numerous fine Engraviags on Wood, Maps, aud 
Plans, Fourth Edition, 2 vols, demy 8vo, £2 2s. 

“There is hardly one of the many vexed questions of St. Paul's life which is not 
very carefully and thoroughly discussed. There is certainly no place on which his 
foot ever trod,no person or community with whom he ever came into contact, 
which has not been the subject of an exhaustive study, rare enough in these days 
of hasty reading and hasty writing.”"—Guardian. 


By the late GEORGE LONG, M.A. 


The DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


8vo, in 5 vols,, 14s each, 


EPICTETUS, the DISCOURSES of. With 


the Encheiridion aud Fragments. Translated, with Notes, a Life of Epictetus, 
a View of his Philosophy, and Index, 5s. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, the 


THOUGHTS of. Translated Literally, with Notes, Biographical Sketch, 
Tntroductury Essay on the Philosophy, and Ind’x. Revised Edition, 3s 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 


POETRY to the TIME of SHAKESPEARE, and ANNALS of the STAGE to 

the RESTORATION, By J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., F.S.A. New Edition, 

— Uniform with Mr. Collier's Reprints, 3 vols, fcap. 4to, roxburghe 
inding. 


*," The price of the Remaining Copics of this Work is now ra‘sed to £3 10s nett. 


Imperial 4to, 2 vols., £4 4s each, 


NOTES on IRISH ARCHITECTURE. By 


the late Earl of DUNRAVEN. Edited by MARGARET MCNAIR STOKES, Lady- 
Associate of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. With very numerous fine 
Photographic Illustrations aud Wood Enogravings. 


With numerous Illustrations, imperial Svo, £1 1s, 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE in 


IRELAND, By MARGARET McNarR STOKES, M.R.I.A. 


A HANDBOOK to the COINAGE of 


SCOTLAN D. Giving a Description of every variety issued by the Scottish Mint 
in Gold, Silver, Billon, and Copper, from Alexander 1. io the Cessation of the 
Mint under Anne. With an introductory Chapter on the Implements and 
Processes employed. By J, D. ROBERTSON, Member of the Numismatic 
Society of London. 4to, roxburghe binding, 9s. 





Sir ARTHUR HELPS’S WORKS, 


including :— 


The LIFE of Mr. BRASSEY. With Illustrations, Fifth Thousand, 
10s 6d. 


The LIFE of HERNANDO CORTES and the CONQUEST of 
MEXICO. 2 vols., 15s, 


The LIFE of COLUMBUS. Fourth Edition, 6s. 
The LIFE of PIZARRO. With some Account of his Associates in 


the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition, 6s. 


The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the Apostle of the Indies. Third 


Edition, 6s. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON and 


JOHNSONIANA, including his Tour to the Hebrides, Tour in Wales, Corre- 
spondence with Mrs. Thrale. Edited, with numerous additions, by J. W. 
CrokER. Revised and Enlarged under the direction of J. Waigur. With 
Index, Autographs, Fac-similes, numerous Views of Places, and Portraits of 
Persons mentioned in the Work. 5 vols., cloth, 20s. 


FLY LEAVES. A Volume of Humorous 


Verse. By C.S, CALVERLEY, Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. A Volume 


of Humorous Verse. By C.S. CALVERLEY. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edited by S. W. SINGER. With a Life of the Poet by W. WATKI6s LLOYD. 
Feap. 8vo, 10 vols., 2s 6d each ; or in half-moroeco, 5s. 

“A thoroughly readable and companionable edition of the poet. The print, 
like that of the well-known ‘ Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear; the notes are 
useful and concise, and the editor is careful to state in them whenever he amends 
the text. The volumes, moreover, are portable, no slight matter in these days of 
frequent travel; and the edition, considering the style ia which it is produced, is 
one of the cheapest ever published.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 


UNIFORM with the ABOVE. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARE’S 
PLAYS. By W.W. LiLoypD. 2s 6d and 5s. 

“ What Mr. Watkiss Lloyd does is always well done, and is always done freshly, 

thoughtfully, in a scholarly spirit...... On the whole, these essays are really re- 

markable for their learning, breadth, and general soundiess.”—Professor HALES, 


ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH 


POETS.—The Editors of the various Authors in this Series have in all cases 
endeavoured to make the Colleciions of Poems as complete as possible, and 
in many iustances Copyright Poems are to be found in thes Editions which 
are not in any other. Each volume is carefully edited, with Notes and a 
Memoir. A Portrait also is added in all cases where an authentic one is 
accessible. The Volumes are printed on toned paper, in feap. 8vo size, and 
neatly bound in cloth, price 5s each (except Collins, 3s 6d). 

A CHEAP REPRINT of these in neat cloth, 1s 6d per volume, or the 52 
vols. bound in half-morocco, £9 9s. 

The following Poets are included in the Series :—Akexside, Beattie, Burns, 
Butler, Chaucer, Churchill, Collins, Cowper, Dryden, Falconer, Goldsmith, 
Gray, Kirke White, Milton, Parnell, Pope, Prior, Shakespeare, Spencer, 
Surrey, Swift, Thomson, Wyatt, Young. 

NEW SERIES of the ALDINE POETS. The following volumes have 
lately been issued, price 5s each :— 

BLAKE—ROGERS—CHATTERTON, 2 vo's.—CAMPBELL—KEATS— 
HERBERT—RALEIGH, and WOTTON. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S POETICAL 


WORKS. 

AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, &c. With Essay on 
English Metrical Law. Post 8vo, cloth, 63; roxburghe, 7s. 

The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Fifth Edition, post 8yo, cloth, 6s ; 
roxburghe, 7s. 

The VICTORIES of LOVE. Fourth Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 6s ; 
roxburghe, 7s. 

The UNKNOWN EROS, I.-XLVI. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; 
roxburghe binding. 8s 6d. 

UNIFORM EDITION, complete in 4 vols. post 8vo, roxburghe, 283. 


FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS: a Selection 


from Coventry Patmore’s Pvems. Edited by R. GARNET?. Feap. 8yo, 5s; 
roxburghe, 63. 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the 


English School ; Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers and Ornamentists. 
With Notices of their Lives and Works. By SAMUEL REDGRAVE, Joint Author 
of “A Century of Painters of the English School.” Revised Edition, demy 
8vo, 16s, 


The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. 


By P. H, DeLAMoTTR, Professor of Drawing at King's College, London. With 
24 Woodcuts and 25 Coloured Plates, arranged progressively, from Water. 
Colour Drawings by Prout, E. W. Cooke, R. Girtin, Varley, De Wiat, Birket 
Foster, G. Thomas, and the Author. Imperial 4to, £3 3s. 


DELAMOTTE’S DRAWING COPIES. 


Oblong imperial 8vo, 128; sold also in Parts at Is each. 
This Volume contains 48 Outline and 48 Shaded Plates of Architecture, Trees, 
Figures, Fragments, Landsc:pes, Boats, and Sea-pieces. Drawn on Stone by 
Professor DELAMOTTE, 





Third Edition, entirely Revised, with Descriptions of all the Species by the Editor. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Con- 


taining a Description and Life-size Drawing of every British Plant. Edited 
and brought up to the present standard of scientific knowledge, by T. 
BoswE., LL.D. F.L.S., &c. With Popular Descriptions by Mrs. LANKESTER, 
In 11 vols., £22 &s, cloth, 

«*s Volumes sold separately ; or, in 83 Parts, 5s each. 
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MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
NOTICE.—A New Volume by Mr. TENNYSON, 
entitled “ BALLADS, and OTHER POEMS,” is now in the 
Press, and will be ready for Publication in the course of the 


present month, price 5s. 





WITH 25 ILLUSTRATIONS AND PORTRAIT. 
NOTICE.—The ROYAL EDITION of 
TENNYSON’S POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS, 
in One Volume, with Portrait and Twenty-five Illustrations, ts 
now ready, super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 


gilt leaves, price 21s. 





SONGS AND MUSIC. 
NOTICE—The Second Edition of TENNYSON’S 
SONGS, SET to MUSIC by Various Composers, edited by 
W. G. CUSINS, and Dedicated by Express Permission to 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, is now ready, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, price 21s, or half-morocco, price 25s. 





With 136 Illustratioas, medium 8vo. 


HISTORY of PAINTING. From the German of 


the late Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN, and Dr. KARL WOERMANN. Edited by StipNey COLVIN, M.A, 


Vol. L—PAINTING in ANTIQUITY and the MIDDLE-AGES. Cloth, 


price 288 ; cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 303. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


SPINOZA; His Life and Philosophy. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


Large crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SISTER AUGUSTINE: Superior of the Sisters 


of Charity at the Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation. 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. 
GENESIS. By Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A.; with 


Homilies by the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R.A. ReprorD, LL.B.,M.A.,and Rev. F. 
HASiINGS. This volume also contains an Introduction to the Old Testament, by Rev. Canon F,W. FARRAR, 
D.D.; and an Introduction to the Pentateuch, by the Right Rev. H. CoTreRitt, D.D. Price 1és. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 153. 


A COMMENTARY on the BOOK of JOB. With 


a Translation. By SAMUEL Cox, Author of “ The Genesis of Evil, “ Salvator Mundi,” &c. 


Large post 8¥0, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


RACE; and other Sermons. 


By the late Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON. 


The HUMAN 


Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. 


Crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


PICTURES from IRELAND 


TERENCE MCGRATH, 


in 1880. By 





NEW EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 


THE EPIC OF HADES 

BY THE : 

Author of “SONGS of TWO WORLDS.” 
4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 10s 6d, 





Feap. Svo, cloth, price 7a 6d. 


COLLECTED SONNETS,’ Old 
New. By CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. With 
aga a a ~ Love TENNYSON, also en 
arginal Notes byS. T. CoLERIDGE 
Essay by JAMres SPEDDING. one nae 


With Portrait, crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s 6d, 


RECORDS, and other POEMS, by the 


late ROBERT LEIGHTON, Author of “ ” 
* Scotch Words,” &c. : tet 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


DOROTHY: a Country Story in 


Elegiac Verse. With a Preface. 


Large post 8vo, cloth. 


SHAKESPEARE and CLASSICAL 
ANTIQUITY: Greek and Latin Antiquity, as pre- 
sented in Shakespeare's Plays. By PAUL STAPFER, 
Translated by EMILY J. CAREY. [Jmmediately, 


“THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY." 
OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By THOMAS A Kemrts. A Revised Translation, 
Elzevir 8vo, with Frontispiece, limp parchment 
antique. (immediately. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


THE APOCALYPSE, 


Viewed under the Light of the Doc. 
trines of the Unfolding Ages and 
Restitution of all Things, 


By CHARLES B. WALLER, MA, 
Vicar of Woodford Bridge, 
Author of an Essay, “ Unfoldings of Christian Hope.” 


“The doctrines of the unfolding ages and the resti- 
tution of all things are the keys which Mr. Waller 
has used in his endeavour to explain the mystery and 
prophecy of the Apocalypse. The outline briefly 
stated is this: our present age is one of probation, 
but only to a certain number of human beings. It is 
to be followed by the age to come, which will prove to 
be a probationary time for those amongst the heathen 
people who are outside of the influences which all 
Christian nations acknowledge. At the close of this 
second period there will be the New Jerusalem age, 
when all probation will have ceased. When the 
third age is completed, since retribution is regarded 
as remedial, there will be the restitution of all things. 
The symbolism of the revelation is explained in 
harmony with this plan. The digressiou in which 
the author comnients upon the earlier chapters of the 
Book of Genesis, where, we are told, the language is 
that of the Apocalypse, affords an illustration of the 
symbolic interpretation of a considerable portion of 
his work.” —Zeeds Mercury. 

«Mr, Waller takes a peculiar and, we should think, 
an almost singular view of the mysterious subject of 
which he treats. The object of the book is expressed 
inits title. It is written in a temperate and unsec- 
tarian spirit, no small recommendation to a work on 
the Apocalypse. We are glad to note an absence of the 
theory which would identify the Babylon of the visions 
with the Church of Rome, an idea, as it seems to us, 
inconsistent with any reasonable interpretation of the 
revelation.”—Spoctator. 

‘¢The author is a restitutionist, and believes that at 
length sin will be entirely destroyed out of the uni- 
verse, so that even the fallen angels will be restored 
to obedience, and therefore happiness......[n the course 
of his commentary, he cites a vast number of passages 
from the parts of Scripture in illustration ; 80 that, in 
one form or another, we have discussed, sometimes 
with iderable mi almost every text which 
can be supposed to bear on the restitutionist theory. 
Some of his remarks are certainly valuable aad sug- 
gestive."—John Bull, 

“TI see, on the first imperfect reading of your work 
on the Apocalypse, that there is much ia it from which , 
to learn respecting the interpretation of tho book, and 
I shal! hope to tind time to read it with the care and 
attention tbat it desorves."—JOHN Henry BLvsT, 
Beverston Rectory. 
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